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Having given an introductory account of this publication, 
and cited enough, of the author’s Effay on Poetry and Mufic, 
to induce the reader to wifh for the perufal of the whole, we 
proceed to the next original tract in this inftruétive and enter- 
taining mifcellany, viz. that on Laughter and Ludicrous Com- 
pofition —This fubje& our very ingenious author introduces 
with the following apology. c. 

** Of man, it is obferved by Homer, that he is the moit wretched, 
and, by Addifon and others, that he is the merrieft animal in the 
whole creation: and both opivions are plaufible, and both perhaps 
may be true. If, from the acurenefs and delicacy of his perceptive 
powers, from his remembrance of the paft, and his anticipation of 
what is to come, from his reftlefs and creative fancy, and from tht 
various fenfibilities of his moral nature, Man be expofed to many 
evils, both imaginary and real, trom which the brutes are exempted, 
he docs alfo from the fame fources derive innumerable delights, that 
are far heyond the reach of every other animal. That our pre-emi- 
nence in pleafure fhould thus, in fome degree, be-counter-balanced by 
our pre-eminence in pain, was neceflary to exercife our virtue, and 
“wean our hearts from fublunary enjoyment; and that beings thus beict 
with a multitude of forrows fhould be fupplied from fo many quarters 
with the means of comfort, is fuitable to that benign aeeonomy which 
charagterifes every operation of nature. 
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‘¢ When a brute has gratified thofe few appetites that minifter to 
the fupport of the fpecies, and of the individual, he may be faid to 
have attained the fummit of happinefs, above which a thoufand years 
of profperity could not raife him a fingle ftep. But for man, her fa- 
vourite child, Nature has made a. more liberal provifion. He, if he 
have only guarded againft the neceffities of life, and indulged the ani- 
mal part of his conftitution, has experienced but little of that felicity 
whereof he is capable. To fay nothing at prefent of his moral and re- 
ligtous gratifications, is he not furnifhed with faculties that fit him for 
receiving p'eafure from almoft every part of the vifible univerfe ?. Even 
to thofe perfons, whofe powers of obfervation are cunfined within a 
narrow circle, the exercife of the neceflary arts may open imexhautti- 
ble fources of amufement, to alleviate the cares of a folitary and labo- 
rious life. . Men of more enlarged underitanding, and inore cultivated 
tafe, are ftill more plentifully fupplied with the means of innocent de- 
light. For fueh, either from acquired habit, or from innate propen- 
fity, is the foul of man, that there is hardly any thing in art or nature 
from which we may not derive gratification, What is great, over- 
powers with pleafing altouifhment; what is litle, may charm by its 
nicety of proportion, or beauty of colour; what is diverlified, pleafes 
by fupplytng a feries of noveltics; what is uniform, by leading us to 
refiect on the fkiil difplayed in the arrangement of its parts; order and 
connection gratify our Soke of propriety ; and certain torms of érregu- 
larity and unfuitablene/i ratte within us that agreeable emotion whereof 
_ taughter is the outward fign. 

** Rifibility, confidered as one of the characters that diftinguifh man 
from the interier animals, and-as an initrument of harmlefs, and even 
ot profitable recreation, to every age, condition, and capacity, of hu- 
tan creatures, mutt be allowed to be not unworthy of the philofo- 
pher’s notice. Whatever is peculiar to rational nature, muit be an 
object of fume’ importance to a rational being; and Milton has ob- 
jerved, that 

Smiles from reafon flow, 
To brute denied: 
-———Whatever may be employed as a means of difcountenancing vice, 
folly, or talfehood, is an object ot imporiance to a moval being; and 
Jlurace has remarked, 
Ridiculum aeri 
Fortius et melius magnas pierumque fecat res *.” 

Theie is no doubt that ridicule, though it be not the teft of 
ruth, js a powerful evidence when aptly applied to the expofi- 
tion of faltehood : and though its attendant daughter be decried 
by certain affefted and finical pretenders to wit +, we ourfelves 
cannot help regarding it as a diftinguifhing charateriftic of the 


« Ridicule fhall frequently prevail, 
And cut the knot when graver veafons fail. Francis. 
t+ Among thefe may be reckoned a late celebrated earl; who held /augh- 
dag, as Dr. Beattie obferves, to be monfirous vulgar; infifting that a gentle- 
iman could not, without breach of all decorum, proceed father, on the ut- 
inoft provocation, than a barg SMILE.—RKi/um tencalis ? 
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human fpecies; agreeable to that antient definition of the 
{chools, homo eft animal rifibile. 

« Let this apology” (fays Dr. Beattie) ¢¢ fuffice for my choice 
of the prefent fubje&t. Even this apology might have been 
fpared,” continues he; ‘ for nothing is below the attention of 
philofophy, which the Author of Nature has been pleafed to 
eftablith.”—-Indeed, we think fo, and cannot help fecling great 
difguft at the aukward, not to fay impertinent, excufes, which 
philofophers fo often make on the like occafions, under the pre- 
tence of vindicating the ways of God to man; an infolent and im- 
pious pretence ! 

In treating this fubje& our author proceeds to diftinguith 
between the ridiculous and the ludicrous, and to define the dif- 
ferent kinds of laughter arifing from the different {pecies of 
rifible-motives. He proceeds to examine, accordingly, the 
opinions of the ‘sagt oa on this head; particularly thofe of 
Ariftotle, Hobbes, Hutchefon, and Akenfide, on which, he 
obferyes, that, though their. theories be imperfeét,. they are not 
yet deftitute of merit. 

‘* All thefe accounts,” fays he, “ agree in this, that the caufe of 
laughter is fomething compounded; or fomething that difpofes the 
mind to form a comparifon, by pafling from one object or idea to ano- 
ther, That this isin fact the. cafe, cannot be proved @ priori; but this 
holds in all the examples hitherto given, and will be found to hold in 
all that are given hereatter. Miay it not then be laid down as a princi- 
ple, that ‘* Laughter arifes from the view of two or more objects or 
** ideas, difpofing the mind to form a.comparifen?” According to the 
theory of Hobbes, this comparifon wculd be between the ludicrous ob- 
ject and.ourfelves ; according to thofe writers who mifapply Ariflotle’s 
detinition, it would feem to be formed between the ludicrous object and 
other things or perfons in general; and if we incline to Huchefon’s 
theory, which 1s the bett of the three, we fhall think that there is a 
comparifon of the parts of the ludicrous object, firft with one another, 
and fecondly with ideas or things extraneous. 

‘* Further: Every appearance that is made up of parts, or that leads 
the mind of the beholder to form a comparifon, is not ludicrous. ‘The 
body of a man or woman, of a horfe, a fifh, or a bird, is not ludi- 
crous, though it confifts of many parts;—-and it may be compared to 
many other things without raifing a laughter: but the picture deicribed 
in the beginning of the Epiftle to the Pifoes, with a man’s head, a 
horfe’s neck, feathers of different birds, limbs of different beafts, and 
the tail of a fith, would have been thought ludicrous eighteen hundred 
years ago, it we believe Horace, and in certain circumftances would 
no doubt be fo at this day. It would feem then, that ‘ the parts of 
“ a laughable atlemblage mufi be in fume degree unfuitable and hete- 
** rogeneous.” 

** Moreover: Any one of the parts of the Horatian monfter, a hu- 
wan head, a horfe’s eck, the tail of a fith, or the plumage of a fowl, 
#8 not ludicrous in itfelt; nor would thole ieveral parte be ludicrous, if 
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attended to in fucceffion, without any view to their union. For to fee 
them difpofed‘on “different fhelves of a mufeum, or even on the fame 
thelf, nobody wolldJaugh, except perhaps the thought of uniting them 
were to océur fo-his fancy, or the paffage of Horace to his ‘memory. 
It feems to f6lBw;+** that the incongruous parts of a laughable idea or 
** object mutt either be combined fo'as to form an atlemblage, or mutt 
.** be fuppofed to be fo combined.” 

‘* May we not then conclude, that ‘* Laughter arifes from the view 

** of two or more inconfiftent, unfuitable, or incongruous parts or cir- 
‘* cumttances, confidered as united in cne complex object or affem- 
* blage, or as acquiring a fort of mutual relation from the peculiar 
‘*¢ manner in which the mind takes notice of them?” The following 
. lines-from Akenfide, feem to point at the fame doétrine : 
Where’er the power of Ridicule difplays 
Her quaint-ey’d vifage, /ome incongruous form, 
Some fiubborn diffonance of things combined, 
Strikes on the quick obferver. 
And, to the fame purpofe, the learned and ingenious Dr. Gerard, in 
his Effay on Yaffe: ** The fenfe of Ridicule is gratified, by an incon- 
*¢ fiftence and diflonance of circwinftances in the fame objeét, or in 
“* ob'ects nearly related in the main; of, by a fimilitude or relation 
_ * unexpected between things on the whole oppofite and unlike.” 

‘* And theretore, inttead of faying with Huchefon, that the caufe 
or object of laughter is an “* oppofition of dignity ‘and meannefs ;"— 
I wouldfay, in more general terms, that it is, ** an oppofitiotvof fuit- 

** ablenefs arid -unfuitablenefs, ‘or of relation and thé want of relation, 
‘* united, ‘or fuppofed to be united, ‘in the fame affemblage.”—Thus 
- the affices afcribed to the dagger: of Hudibras feem *quite heteroge- 
neous ; but we difeover a bond of connection among‘them, when we 
‘are told, that the fame weapon could occafionally perform them all.— 
«Thus, even in that mimicry, which difplays no oppofition of dignity 
and meaunefs, we perceive the actions of one man joined ‘to the fea- 
tures and body of another; that is, a\ mixture of unfuitablenefs, or 
‘want of relation, arifing from the difference of perfons, with congrauity 
and fimilitude, atifing trom thé famenels of the actions.—Thus, at 
:firft view, the*dewn of the morning, and a boiled lobfter, teem ut- 
tcrly incongruous, unlike, and (as Biondello fays of Petruchio’s ftir- 
rups) * of no kindred ;” but when a change of colour from black to 
red is fuggeited, we recognize a likenefs, and coniequently a relation, 
or ground of comparifon. 

‘* And here let it be obferved in general, that, the eveater the num- 
ber af incongruities that are blended im the fame aflemblage, the more 
ludicrous it will probably be. If, as in the lait example, there be an 
oppofition of dignity and meannefs, as wel! as of likene(s and diflimi- 
litude, the effect of rhe contraft will be move powerful, than. it only 
one of thefe oppofitions had appeared in the ludicrous idea.— The fub- 
limity of Don Quixote’s mind contratted and.connected with his mife- 
rable equipage, torms a very comical exhibition ; but when all this is 
{till further connected and contratted with Sancho Panca, the ridicule 
is heightened exceedingly. Had the knight of the lions been better 
mounted and accoutred, he would not have made us imile fo often; 
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becaufe, the hero’s mind, and circumftances being more adequately 
matched, the whole group vould have united fewer inconfiftencies, 
and reconciled fewer incongruities. No particular in this equipment 
is without its ufe. The afs of Sancho and the “horft of his matter ; 
the knight tall and raw-boned, the fquire fat-andé hort; the oné 
brave, folemn, generous, learned, and courteous; the other not lefs 
remarkable for cowardice, levity, felfithnefs, ignorance, and rufticity ; 
the one abfurdly enamoured of an ideal miftrefs, the’ other ridiculoutly 
fond of his afs; the one devoted to glory, the otler,enflaved to his 
belly:—it is not ealy, out of two perfons, to make up a more multi- 
farious contraft.. Butler has however combined a {till greater variety 
of uncouth and jarring circamftances in Ralpho and Hudibras: but the 
picture, though more elaborate, is lef$ natural. Yet this argues no 
defe&t of judgement. His defign was, to make his hero not only lu- 
dicrous, but contemptible; and therefore he jumbles together, in his 
equipage and perfon, “a number of mean and difgutting eee 
pedantry, ignorance, naftinefs, and extreme deformity. But the 
knight of La Mancha, though a ludicrous, was never intended for 4 
contemptible perfonage. © He often moves dur pity, he never forfeits 
our efteem ;_ard his’ adventures and fentiments dre ‘generally intereff- 
ing: which could not have teen the cafe, if his ftory had not been 
natural, and himfelf endowed with: great“as well as good ‘qualities. 
To have given hizn fuch a fhape,. and fuch weapons, arguinents, boots, 
and breeches, ‘as Buller has beftowed of his champion, would have 
deftroved that folemhiry, which is fo ftriking a feature inDon Quix- 
‘ote: and Hudibras, with the’ manuers and perfon of’ the’ Spabith ‘hero, 
would not-have been that paltry figure, which tHe Egylifh poet meant 
to kold up‘to’the laughter and contempt of his counttymen,—Sir 
Launcelot Greaves is of Don Quixote’s kindred, but'of 4 diferent cha- 
racter. Stnollet’s defign:was, not to expoié him to rid cule; bur ra- 
ther to recommend him ‘to our pity and admiration. He has therefore 
given him’youth, tlrength, antl beauty, as well as courage and dig- 
nity of mind, has mounted him ofi'a generous fteed, ‘aiid arrayed him 
in an elegant fuit of armouri Yer, that che hiftory might have a comic 
air, he has been careful to contrat and conneét Sit Launcelot with a 
fquire and other affociates of vety diffimilar’ tempefs and circum- 
itances.” * 

Our author proceeds to an enumeration‘of thofe ludicrous 
examples, which feem to confirin' the prepofition, that Jaugh- 
ter arifes from the view of things incongruous,.united in the 
fame afllemblage. ‘Thefe he {pecifies as thofe of, if, jukta- 
pofition ; ad, as caule and effe&t; 3d, by compariton founded 
on fimilitude; and gthly, fuch things as are fo-united as toex- 
hibit an oppofition of meannefs and dignity. _ - ‘ 

To this doétrine, however, he preicribes Jimitations ; ‘ob- 
ferving that incongruity is not ludicrous, 1ft, when it is cufto. 
mary or common; nor, adly, when it excites any, powerful 
‘emotion in the beholder ; fuch as moral difapprobation, .indig- 
nation or difguft, pity or fear.—EHe confiders next the influ- 
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eace of good-breeding upon laughter; the whole of which fhort 
fetion we thall beg leave to cite. 

“* TH. Good-breeding lays many reftraints upon laughter, and upon 
all other emotions that difplay themfelves externally. And this leads 
me ¢o {peak of thofe refinements in wit and humour, which take place 
in fociety, according as mankind improve in polite behaviour. 

“ Lord Froth, in the play called the Double Dealer *, and“Lord 
Cheflerfield, it a book of letters which fome think might have borne 
the fame appellation, declaim vehemently againft laughter:—‘* there 
** is nothing more unbecoming a perfon of quality, than to laugh 3 
“ "tis fuch a vulgar thing; every body can a Influenced by a 
dottrine of fo high authority, many of my readers may, I am afraid, 
have been inclined to think hardly of me, for analyiing vulgar witt- 
cifms, and inquiring into the nature of a phenomenon, which can no 
longer fhow its face in genteel company. And therefore it may be 
proper forme to fay a coal or two in defence, firft of myfelf, and fe- 
condly of my fubject. 

“ In behalf of myfelf I can only plead, that laughter, however un- 
fafhionable, is a real and a natural expreffion of a certain human emo- 
tion, or inward feeling; and has been fo, for any thing I know to the 
contrary, ever fince the days of Adam ; that therefore it is as liable to 
the cognizance of philofophy, as avy other natural fact; and that we 
are to judge of it, rather from its unrettrained energies, than from the 
appearances it may affume under the controul of affectation or deli- 
cacy. The foot of a Chinefe beauty is whiter, no doubt, and prettier, 
than that of a Scotch highlander; yet I would advife thofe who are 
curious to know the parts and proportions of that limb, to contemplate 
the clown rather than thelady. To be majfter of one’s own temper, 
is a moft defirable thing; and much more pleafant it is, to live with 
fuch as are fo, than among thofe who, without caution or difguife, 
fpeak, and look, and act, according to the impulfe of paffion : but the 
philofopher who would analyfe anger, pride, jealouty, or any other 
violent emotion, will do well to take its phenomena rather irom the 
latter than from the former. Juit fo, in tracing out the caufe of laugh- 
ter, I did not think it neceflary cr expedient to confine my obfervation 
to thofe pleafantries which the féxtimental critic would honour with a 
fimper: it fuired my purpofe better to attend to examples, which, 
whether really laughed at or no, the generality of mankind would ac- 
knowledge to be laughabie. 

“* That all men are not equally inclined to laughter; and that fome 
may be found,’ who rarely n dulge in it themtelves, and actually dif- 
like it in others, cannot be denied. But they are greatly miftaken, 
who fuppofe this character to be the effect of good-breeding, or pecu- 
liar to high life. Inthe cottage you will find it, as well as in the 
drawing-room. Ner is protuie laughter peculiar to low lite: it is a 
weaknefs incident to ail ftations; though | believe, thar among the 
mifer fett, both of clowns and of quality, it inay be lefs common. 

“ But the prefent inquiry does not fo much regard laughter itfelf, 
as that pleafurable emotion or fentinent, whereoi laughter is the out- 
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ward fign, and which may be intenfely felt by thofe who do not laugh 

at all; even as the perfon who never weeps may yet be very tender- 

hearted. Nay, as the keeneft and moft rational forrew is not the moft 

apt to exprefs itfelf in tears; fo the moft admirable performances in 

wit and humour are not perbaps the moft laughable; admiration being 

one of thofe powerful emotions that occafionally engrots the whole 
t 


foul, and fufpend the exercife of its faculties. —And therefore, what- 
ever judgement the reader may have formed eoncerning the lawfulnefs, 
expediency, er propriety, of this vifible and audible convulfien called 
Laughter ; my account of the caufe of that internal emotion which ge- 
nerally gives rife to it, may be allowed to be pardonable, if it thall be 
found to be juft. Nor does Lord Chefterticld, as I remember, obje@ 
to this emotion, nor to a fmile as the outward expreilion of it, fe leng 
as the faid finile is not futfered to degenerate into an,open laugh. 

“* Good-breeding is the art of pleafing thofe with whom we con- 
verfe. Now we cannot pleafe others, if we either fhow them what is 
unpleafing in ourlelves, or give them reafun to think that we perceive 
what is unpleafing in them, Every emotion, theretore, that would 
naturally arile from bad qualities in us, or from the view of them ia 
others, and all thofe emotions in general which our company ma 
think too violent, and cannot fympathile with, nor partake 1m, . 
breeding requires that we fupprefs. JLaughter, which is either toe 
protufe or too obitreperous, is an emotion of this kind: and therefore, 
a man of breeding will be careful not to laugh much longer, or much 
oftener, than others; nor to laugh at all, except where it is probable 
that the jeft may be equally relithed by the company.—Thefe, aud 
cther rettraints peculiar to polifhed life, have, by fome writers, been 
yeprefented as productive of fraud, hypocrify, and a thoufand other 
criunes, from which the honett, open, undefigning favage is fuppoftd 
to be entirely free. But, were this a fit place for ftating the comparié 
fon, we could eafily prove, that the reftraints of good-breeding render 
fociety comfortable, and, by fuppreifing the outward energy ef intem- 
perate paflions, tend not a little to fupprefs thofe paffions themfelves : 
while the unbridled liberty. of favage life gives full play to every tui - 
bulent emotion, keeps the mind in continual uproar, and difqualifies 
it for thofe improvements and calm delights, that refult from the exer- 
cife of the rational and moral faculties. 

“ But toreturn. The more we are accuftomed to any fet of objects, 
she greater delicacy of difcernment we acquire in comparing them to~ 
gether, and eitimating their degree of excellence. By fludying many 
pictures one may become a judge of painting; by attending to the or- 
naments and proportions of many buildings, one sequires a taite in 
architecture ; by practiting mufic, we improve our fenfe of harmony ; 
by reading many poems, we learn to diitinguifh the good trom the 
bad. In like manner, by being converfant in werks of wit and hu- 
mour, and by joining in polite converfation, we refine our tail¢ in ri- 
dicule, and ceme to undervalue thofe homelier jokes that entertain the 
vulgar. What improves individuals will in time improve. nations. 
Plautus abounds in pleafantries that were the delight of his own and of 
the following age, but which, at the diitance of one hundred and fiity 
years, Horace fcruples not to cenfure for their inurbanity *, And we 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. verf, 270-275. find 
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find not a few éven in Shakefpeare (notwithftanding the great fuperio- 
rity of his genius) at which a critic of thefe days would be lefs in. 
clined to laugh, than to fhake his head, Nay, in the time of Charles 
the Second, many things paffed upon the Englith ftage for excellent 
hbemour, which would ‘now be sittcherable Aen thus it is, that we are 
enabled to judge of the politenefs of nations, from the delicacy of their 
Comic writers; and of the breeding and literature of individual men, 
drom their turn of humour, from their favourite jokes and ftories, and 
from the very found, duration, and frequency, of their laughter. 

“« The converfation of the common people, though not fo fmooth, 
nor fo pleafing, as that of the better fort, has more of the wildnefs and 
ttrong exprefficn of mature. Thecommon people fpeak and look what 
they think, bluiter and threaten when they are angry, affect no fym- 
pathies which they do not feel, and when offended are at no pains to 
conceal their diflatisfaction. They laugh when they perceive any 
thing ludicrous, without much deference to the fentiments of their 
company; and, having litte relith for delicate humour, becaufe they 
have been but little ufed to it, they amufe themfelves with fuch plea- 
fantry as in the higher ranks of life would offend by its homelinefs, 
Yet may it be ludicrous notwithftanding; as thofe paffions in a clown 
or favage may be natural, which in the polite world men are very care- 
ful to fupprets.” 

And yet our author obferves in the courfe of this tra&t, that 
the great, who formerly kept profeffed buffoons in their fervice 
tomake them laugh, are as merry now, as before that fervitor 
of merriment was difcarded. But of this we are not quite cer- 
tain. Highe-life is now-a-days a fad dull ftate of life indeed, 
and by no means fo replete with paftime and pleatantry as it 
was in the days cf our anceftors, Even the mummery of our 
maiquerades defeats its own purpofe by a profufion of flimzy 
finery, that apes the fplendour of dignity ; which is ever a 
foe to mirth and pleafantry. : 

Jn the next fe€tion our author confiders fimilitudes as they 
ftand conneéted with this fubje&, concluding his remarks with 
the following concife recapitulation. 

*-V. Ir, then, it be afked, What. is that quality in things, which 
makes them provoke thar pleafing emotion or fentiment whereot laugh- 
ter is the external fign ? 1 anfwer, I¢,is an uncommon mixture of rela- 
tion and contrariety, exhibited, or fuppofed to be united, in the fame 
affemblage. It again it be atked, Whether fuch a mixture will always 
provoke laughter’ my anfwer is, It will always, or for the moft part, 
excite the Rifible Emotion, unlefs when the perception of it is attended 
with fome other emotion of greater authorivy.” 

ia the lai chapter of this traét Dr. Beattie accounts for the 
juperiority of the moderns over the antients in ludicrous wri- 
tings Modern ridicule, he fays, when compared with the 
aptierit, will be found to be, firft, more cepisus, and fecondly, 
noe refined. 


“ The 
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“© The fuperior copioufneis of the former may be accounted for, if 
we can fhow, that to us many fources of wit and humour are both open 
and obvious, which to the antients were utterly unknown. It is in- 
deed reafonable to fuppofe, that they may have been acquainted with 
many ludicrous objects, whereof we are ignorant; but that we muft 
be acquainted with many more, ot which they were ignorant, will 
hardly be queftioned by thofe who admit, that laughter arifes from in- 
congruous and unexpected combinations of ideas; and that our fund 
of ideas is more ample and more diverfified than that of the Greeks and 
Romans, becaufe our knowledge is more extenfive both of men and of 
things. Far be it from me, to undervalue the attainments of that illuf- 
trious part of the human race. The Greeks and Romans are our maf- 
ters in all polite learning ; and their knowledge is to ours, what the 
foundation is to a fuperftruéture. Our fuperiority, where we have 
any, is the confequence of our being pofterior in time, and enjoying 
the benefit of their difcoveries and exainple, as well as the fruits of our 
own induftry. At any rate, the fuperiority I now contend for is fuch 
as the warmeft admirer of the antients may admit, without difrefpect to 
their memory, or injury to their reputation. 

“* That in moft branches of philofophy and natural hiftory, the 
moderns have greatly the advantage of the ,antients, is undeniable. 
Hence we derive an endlefs multitude of notions and ideas unknown to 
antiquity,” which, by being differently combined and compared, give 
rife to innumerable varieties of that fpecies of ludicrous aflociation 
which is called Wit. Every addition to literature enlarges the fphere of 
wit, by fupplying new images, and new cpportunities of tracing out 
unexpected fimilitude: nor would the author of Hudibras have excelled 
fo much in this talent, if he had not been diftinguithed by uncommon 
acquifitions in learning, as well as by a fingular turn ot fancy. One 
cannot read a canto of his extraordinary poem, without difcovering his 
ability in both thefe refpects; or a page, without being truck with 
fome jocular allufion, which could not have occurred to the wits of 
Greece or Rome, becavfe it depends on ideas with which they were 
unacquainted, 

“‘ ‘The moderns are alfo better inftructed in all the varieties of hu- 
man manners. They know what the antients were, and what the 
themfelves are; and their improvements, in commerce, geography, 
and navigatjon, have wonderfully extended their knowledge ot man- 
kind within the two laft centuries, They have feen, by the light of 
hiftory, the greateft and politeit nations gradually {wallowed up m the 
abyis of barbarifm, and again by flow degrees emerging from it. 
Their policy and fpirit of adventure have made then well acquainted 
with. many nations whofe very exiftence was antiently unknown; and 
it is now eafier to fail round the globe, than it then was to explore the 
coaits of the Mediterranean fea. Fence, I thal! not ‘ay that we have 
acquired any fuperior knowledge of thofe raculties effential to hu:nan 
nature, which conttitute the foundation of moral fcience: but hence 
it is clear, that we derive a very great variety of thofe ideas of the 
characters and circumitances of mankind, which by their different ar- 
rangements and colourings, form that fpecjes of ludicrous combinativa 
which is called Humour.” 

Vo. V. : N With 















































go Dr. Beattie’s Effays. 


With refpe& to the fuperior refinement of modern ridicule, 
our author obj/erves that it follows, in the natural progrefs of 
things, from its very copioutnefs. 

*: Bor the more converlant we are among pleafurable objects of any 
particular clafs, the more fagacious we become in eitimating their com- 
arative excellence, and our tafle of courfe becomes more delicate. 
When a favave or clown fees a picture for the firft time, his wonder is 
raifed to the higheft. pitch, even though the merit of the piece be but 
fall :—he never beheld any thing fo admirable; he can conceive no- 
thing beyond it. Make him gradually acquainted wir a number of 
pictures, and engage him to fix his attention upon each, and you fhall 
fee him of his own accord begin to form comparisons ; to, difcover 
beauties in one, which are not in another, or not in the fame degree; 
and at laft, perhaps, to find out imperfections in the beit, and to con- 
ceive fomething in the art {till better than he has ever feen,—Homely 
jokes delight the vulgar, becaufe their knowledge of ludicrous combi- 
nation is limited, Let this knowledge be extended; let them hear va- 
rieties of converfation, or read the works of witty authors, and their 
taite will improve of itfelf: and tho’e jokes will at length appear def- 
picable, which formerly they mitiook tor excellent. “That the humour 
of Addifon and Pope fhould be more refined than that of Lucian and 
Horace, that Swift fhould be more delicace than Rabelais, and Foote 
than Arifiophanes, is therefore not more turprifing, than that the maa 
of ebfervation, who has made the tour of Europe, fhould,be a beuer 
judge of elegance in building and furniture, than he who has never 

travelled beyond the frontier of his native province,” 

Aware of an obvious objeétion that may be made to this 
progrefs of refinement in tafte, our author obferves that, in- 
deed, it holds good culty in particular circumftances,. It may. 
be aiked, fays he, why.do ‘not the moderns in like manner 
excel the antients in a tafte for writing in general, fince it is 
p'ain that in this refpeé alfo they have fo much mire experi- 
ence than rhe antients ? 

«© To this | anfwer: If all the books’ we have, the new as well as 
old, had been written in a good tatte, and we as attentive readers as the 
antieuts weré, it is not abfurd to fuppofe, that our tatte in writing 
might have been more periect than theirs. But we have fuch numbers 
of books to read, and fo many «f thém trifling, and fo many unfkil- 
fully written, that we are apt to lofe the habit of attentive fludy, and 
even to contract a liking to ire'egaht or faulty compofition. For in- 
attention long indulged fettles into a habit; and the iame fufcepribility 
of nature, which in time reconciles fome men to the rélifh ot tobacco 
and itrong liquors, may alfo gradually “admit a depravation in the men- 
tal tafte ot chote to whom deformity and impropriety have long been 
familiar.—I tuppofed the clown, the favage, and the traveller, atten- 
tive to what they faw; and I did not fuppofe every thing they faw to 
be bad in its kind, Had every thing been bad, or they inattentive, it 
“would have been impoffible for them, in the cafe I mentioned, ever ta 
acquire a tale in painting, -bailding,~ or furniture: and were a man 
never to beat any but coarie aud vulgar jokes, I queition whether m 
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tafte in ridicule would ever improve, though he were to hear them by 
hundreds and thoufands every day.” 

Among the various caufes of modern refinement in Indicrous 
writing, Dr. Beattie reckons not only the modern point of ho- 
nour, monarchial government and gallantry, but even Chrifti- 
anity ; all which, he conceives, have combined to the refine- 
ment of our tafte for humour and pleafantry. In expatiating 
on the effe& of religion in this-particular, he fpeaks with jutt 
indignation of the fyftem of politeneis lately broached in the 
celebrated letters of Lord Chefterfield. 

¢ Will it be faid, that delicacy. of ipeech and behaviour may be 
communicated and acquired by the means recommended in fome late 
Letters, namely, by external applications, and by the ufe of certain 
mechtaical phrates, ‘looks, and yeitures? As well may the painting 
of the cheeks and eye-brows be preicribed as a prefervative trom the 
rheumatifm, and pertumed fnutf as an antidote avainft hunger and 
thirit, He has learned little of the true interetts of human fccicty, and 
nothing at all of the human mind, who does not know, that without 
fincerity there could not be either happinefs or comfort upon earth ; 
that permanent propriety of conduct has its fource in the heart ; and 
that, if all men believed one another to be knaves and hypocrites, po- 
liienefs of language and attitude, inftead of being yracetul, would ap- 
pear as ridiculous, as the chatter of a parrot, or the grin of a monkey. 
Who, thar has the fpirit of a man, could take pleafure in profeifions of 
good-will, which he knew to be iniincere*’ Who, that is not con- 
icious of fome bafenels in himielf, could ferioufly_imagine, that man- 
kind in general might be rendered fufceptible ot iuch picafure? I fpeak 
not now of the immorality of that new’fyitem ; which, it I were ine 
clined to fay of it what I think, would give deeper, as well as louder, 
tones to my language: I fpeak only of ats abfurdity and folly. And 
abfurd, and foolifh, in the extreme, as well as wicked, muit every 
ivitem be, that aims to disjoin delicacy from Virtue, or virtue from 
religion.” oxo 

But we muft here take leave of this work forthe prefent. 





The Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture: Being Effays. on Seleé? 
Paffages of Sacred Compofition. By Courtney Meimeth. 2 Vo- 
lumes. Price 5s. fewed. Murray. 


Had not the name of the author been prefixed to thefe vo- 
lumes, we fhould have been Ied to fufpeét them, in an age 
which difcovers fuch an avidity for pofthumous wriing:, to be 
a genuine continuation of the celebrated Yorick’s fermons. A 
fu‘picion, which, both the manner and matter would have fuf- 
ficiently juftified ; fince we find, in both, the jaime fkill of di- 
re€ting a pathetic narrative to. the heart; the fame happy 
knack of ikimming, with the foftcit touches of genius, over the 
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furface of complacent fubje&ts; and the fame power of giving 
the brighteft colours to popular defcriptions. 

We cannot give our readers a more concife and complete 
notion of the agreeable performance now before us, than by 
offering a few paflages from the Introduétion, exhibiting at 
once the author’s dolign, and his apology for making it pub- 
lick. 

*¢ Thefe mifcellaneous remarks,” fays Mr. Melmoth, ‘* were writ- 
ten in the animated moments of feeling, when their author was deftined 
to holy orders, and while the impreflion made by each paflage was yet 
glowing upon the imagination and the heart. ‘They have now been in 
his poileflion, or in that of his literary friends, fome years: in the 
courte of which, they have been handed about, with the moft flatter- 
ing attention, from one perfon to another, equally eminent for the juf- 
tice of their criticifms, and the delicacy of their tafte. In the lat 
winter, they were delivered, publickly, at Edinburgh, before feveral 
of the moft diftinguifhed literary characters, not only of Scotland, but 


of Europe. Amongit thefe, might be named a Hume, a Kaims, a 
Robertfon, a Fergufon, and a Blair. 


«© Thefe honours, however, are none of them mentioned in the 
triumph of oftentation; but by way of apology to thofe who may deem 
an apology necefjary. What hath been fo warmly received by fo re- 
fpettable an auditory, may reafonably expect the approbation of the 
world in general: and what was at firft written pro/efionallys avd to dif- 
play the moft excellent matter, in the neweft manner, cannot, furely, 
at any time, come abroad unfeafonably, or be thought out of cha- 
racer.” 

Our author appears to have imagined thefe leading paflages 
neceflary, as an excufe, we prefume, for running with fuch 
-feeming rapidity into different walks of literature. And, in- 
deed, we cannot but take notice of the verfatility of this mul- 
tifarious young writer’s turn of genius for very oppofite fub- 
jects: having, in lefs than three winters, prefented us with a 
ipecimen of his humour, in fix volumes*; of his {kill in the 
pathetic, in two +; of his critical judgement in one { ; and of 
his attention to the beauties of facred literature, in two more ; 
with intent, as he tells us, of continuing the illuftration of the 
latter. ‘So far, however, are’ we from condemning his ferti- 
lity of genius, or his facility of bringing its offspring into birth, 
that we congratulate every young writer on fuch circumftances, 
when, as in the prefent cafe, his produétions improve upon us: 
for, in point of correétnefs of language, this work confiderably 
furpafles Mr. Melmoth’s former picces. 

*¢ It will be feen,” fays our author, “ that the paflages felected, 
are chiefly fuch as have been flightly, or nor at all regarded, by the 

* Liberal Opinions; or, The Hittory of Benignus. 

+ Pupil of Pleafure. 

‘ J Obtervations on Dy. Young’s Night Thouglits. 
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more e/aborate commentators ; or fuch as, appealing to the paflions, and 
fenfibilities, demanded more lively and more tender elucidations, than 
are ufually admitted into ordinary comments. 

“ In a word, the Scriptures are, in the prefent performance, con- 
fidered varioufly—as facred, religious fyftems—as admirable, and ex- 
quifite compofitions—as fabricks of Faith—and as pieces of unparal- 
leled writing.” 

In purfuance of this pleafing plan (which is not a little fa- 
voured by its novelty, and thofe enchantments which are de- 
rived from the colourings of a juvenile imagination), our in- 
genious author begins, as might be expected, with the fubjeéts 
of Chaos and Creation ; he then pafles on, in a defultory man- 
ner, to fuch paflages as he thinks moft propitious to the diiplay 
of what he efteems the Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture. Some-- 
times we find him indulging himfelf in moral refie&tions ad- 
duced from contemplating the text, and fometimes in deline- 
ating characters, with a truth and {pirit peculiar to this writer, 
though now and then with too many amplifications, or eife in 
developing circumftances which, affitted by the embellifhments 
of fancy, arife out of the epifode or ftory. 

The number of Effays is 28, upon the following Subje&s.— 
1. Chaos and Creation—z2. Origin of Drefs—3: Longevity— 
4. Origin of Shippimg—5. The Dove—6. The Seafons— 
7- Supremacy of Man—8. Story of Abraham and Lot— 
9. Mercy—io. Story of Abraham and ]faac—11. Death of 
Abraham—12. Story of Jacob and Rachel, including that of 
Ifaac and Rebekah—1 3. keconciliation of Jacob and Efau— 
14. Story of Dinah—15. On Death—16. Story of Jofeph— 
17. Death of Jacob—18. Generofity, and Death of Jacob con- 
cluded— 1g. Birth and Bravery of Mofes—2o0. The Miracles— 
21. Inftitutes of Mofes—22. Story ef Balaam and his AG— 
23. Death of Mofes—2q. Story of Caleb and Othniel-—25. 
Story of Naomi and Ruth—26. Story of David and Goliah— 
27. The Widow of Zaraphath—28. Character and Writings 
of Solomon. ; 

All thefe-are illuftrative of fome well-known paflages; in 
the choice of which, as wellas in the way of comment, our 
author hath been fingularly happy. As a ipecimen of the moral 
and fentimental part of this elegant little work, we offer the 
following. 

“‘ Eflay VI. The Seafons, Paffage. While the earth remaineth, 
feed-time and harveft, and cold and heat, and fummer and winter, 
and day.and night, fhall not ceafe. . 

‘* Among the great blefflings and wonders of the creation, may be 
claffed, the regularities of times and feafons. Immediately atter the 
flood, the facred:promife was made to man, that feed-time and darvett, 
cold and heat, fummer and winter, day and night, fhould continue to 
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the very end of al] things: accordingly, in obedience to that promife, 
the rotation is conitantly prefenting us with fome ufeful and agreeable 
altcration ; and all the pleafing novelty of dife arifes from thefe natural 
ch: nges ; nor are we lefs indebted to them for ail its folid comforts, 
It has been frequently the tafk of the moraliit and poet, to mark, in 
polithed periods, the particular charms and conveniencies. of every 
change ; and, indeed, fuch difcriminate obfervation upon natural va- 
riety cannot be undelightful; fince the bleffing, which every. month 
brings along with it, is a frefh inftance of the wifdom and bounty of 
that Providence which regulates the glories of the year. We vlow as 
we contemplate, we adore whilit we enjoy. In the time of feed- 
fowing, it is the feaion of confidence ; the grain which the hufbandman 
trutts to the bofom of the earth thall, haply, yield its feven-fold re- 
wards: {pring prefents us with a fcene of lively expefiation; that which 
was before fown begins now to diicover figns of fuccefsful vegetation,: 
the labourer obferves the change, and anticipates the harveft: he 
watches the progrefs of nature, and finiles at her influence ; while the 
man of contemplation walks forth with the evening, amidit the fra- 
grance of flowers, and promiies of plenty, nor returns to his cottage 
till darknefs clofes the fcene upon his eye. *‘‘Then cometh the harvett, 
when the large with is fatisfied, and the granaries of nature are loaded 
with the means of life, even to a luxury of abundance: The powers 
ot language are unequal to the deicriptioa of this joyous feafon: it is 
thetarnival of nature: fun and fhade, coolnefs and quietude, mirth 
and mufic, love and labour, unite to render every fcene of fummer 
enchanting. And the divilion of light and darknefs is one of the 
kindett ciforts of omnipotent fagacity. Day and night yield us.con- 
trary bleflings, and, at the fame time, aifift-each other, by giving 
freth luftre to the Celights of both. Armidit the glare of day and buftle 
of life, how thall we fleep? amidit the gloom of darkneis, how thall 
we labour ? 

** How wife, how. benignant, how like a Deity then, is the proper 
divifion! The hours of light are adapted to activity. and thofe of dark- 
nefs to reft. Ere the day 1s patled, exercife and nature prepare: us for 
the pillow; and by the time that the morning returns, we are again 
ableto mect it with afmile. Thus, every feafon hath a charm, pecu- 
liar to itfelt, and every moment affords {ome interefting innovation,” 

Of the defiriptive and forid, we have a very agreeable 
fample in a comment upon the article of Noah and his 
Dove. ; 

“ Eflay V. The Dove, Paffage. He fent forth a dove from him, 
to fee if the waters were abated from off the #dée-of the ground. 

“« There is a poculiar beauty, not only iathé feqtiment and language 
of thefe verfes, butin the thing itelf. © 

* The tranfactions and triendly intercourfe of Noah and his dove 
have a tenderneis and ceremony in them, truly delightful. The eye 
melts at the timplcity, and the hearewarms at the fentiment, Poetry, 
in her happicii flight, could imagine nothing more intereiting to the 
fancy. “ec tatahs 

** Hail, gentle of birds !—Hail, mefienger of fecurity ! Through 
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thy means was the dty ground difcovered, and the gratitude ef man 
fhall not eafily forget the fidelity of the dove * ! 

“ He fent forth the dove to tee if the waters were abated. What an 
important errand, for fo fmall an exprefs! Yet the induftrious little 
wing flew over the watery univerfe, and employed every feather in the 
fervice of man: after a vain excurfion fhe returned; forthe waters were 
ftill without a fhore. Methinks I fee the patriarch fland upon the 
deck, to wait the return of his meflenger, and as foon as fhe retts her 
fatigued foot upon the ark, he tenderly puts forth his hand and pulls 
her to him: thus rewarded for her labours, after ieven days repofe, her 
ailiftance being again fummoned, fhe trufts to her pinion; and lo, in 
the evening, fhe came. By mention of the evening, it fhould appear, 
that fhe was difpatched in the morning, or, at leatt, very early in the 
day. What a tafk of toil muft it then have been! how many billowy 
leagues muft the have travelled ere the found that, of which fhe was in 
fearch! Linger upon the land I can never believe the did, however 
the verdure and vegetable novelty might charm her. No! it was not 
until the evening fhe fucceeded in her endeavours, and then, upon the 
wings of kindnefs, fhe haited to fatisfy the impatience of ber mafter. 
Upon her iecond return, behoid, a leaf was in her mouth! What a 
fweet way is here of communicating the happy tidings.- But, indeed, 
every fyllable of this matter hath a grace and a confequence peculiar to 
it: it was an olive leaf which fhe bore, the leaf of amity, the emblem 
of peace; as much as to fay, Lo, mafter, the waters are abated, and 
I have plucked a leaf as atefiimeny of my truth; the Power who com- 
mande:h the waves to dry up and'difappear, hath ordained me to bear 
to thee this olive-branch; haply it is the pledge of promife and conci- 
liation betwixt him and thee, and thou fhale not ony fet thy foot fately 
upon land, but there profper, and enjoy the pardon of thy God. 

** And after feven days more, he feat ber torth again, and fhe re- 
turned no more. One is divided here betwixt {miles and tears: it 1s 
an exquilite paffage. The land and earth had, by this time, refumed 
their accultomed beauties; the trees difplayed a greener glory, the 
flowers fprung brighter fiom the wave, and the dove having performed 
her duty, enjoyed, as nature directed, the beauties of renovated ver- 
dure. ‘Yet fhe returned no more. Noah, though he knew the caufe 
of her delay, had loft his favourite bird. Alas! it was a draw-back 
upon the felicity of the uew-appearing world, Fie-upon the heart that 
has not a teeling upon fuch eccalions. The fofinels of the dove, how- 
ever, is {till had a:nong the childrea of men, in gratetul remembrance. 
She is equally celebrated in prophane and iacred hittory, and every 
epithet of endearment is allotted to her, She is confidered as tavour- 
abletto love, and propitious to every tender undertaking ;. nor can we, 
at any time, expreis a courteous characier without giving to it, among 
other qualities, the genilencis and truth of THE DOVE.” 


* How often is the invoked by the pocts? One inftance out of many—— 
~-Pity is due to the dowe, 

For it ever aticndeth the bol 
And they gall ix she Afer.of love, 
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We fhall conclude our ftri€tures on this performance with 
the author’s narrative of the celebrated ftory of Jofeph and his 
Brethren, which, though frequently illuftrated, is, by our 
author, placed in feveral novel and amiable points of view. 

“* Eflay XVI. Story of Jofeph. Paflage. He made Jofeph a 
coat of many colours. 

“ Here is alfo another of thofe facred narratives which is not onl 
exquilite in itfelf, but which has engaved the attention of many admi- 
rable pens: yet, furely, while the art of writing, and the powers of 
the underitanding remain, fuch a ftory will always furnith new Muitra- 
tions; and every man may be able to difcover in it, and difplay freth 
beauties to charm, and frefh elegancies to recommend. To add, how- 
ever, any thing to this narrative would be unneceflary, and to recite 
the whole of it from the Bible, inconfiftent with the limits of my de- 
fign: a few general obfervations, therefore, will be fufficient. The 
happiett ftrokes ot fimplicity oe the very beginning of the hif- 
tory before us. “* Now Ifrael loved Jofeph more than all his children.” 
But mark the reafon for fuch partiality, ** becaufe he was the fon of 
“ hisald age.” Though the firft-born is heir to our fortunes, the 
lafi-born, is, generally, the darling of our contemplation and carefies : 
to the aged parent they are particularly endearing, But what was the 
firft effcét of this endearment? Why, tuch as was fuitable to the child’s 
aze, and perfectly pleafing to the notions of his youth—his father made 
him a coat of many colours. Ah, fatal finery! This little decoration 
created the envy ot his brethren—* And when his brethren faw that 
*¢ their father loved him more than the reft, they hated him, and could 
** not {peak peaceably unto him.” How gradually the quarrel opens ! 
When they firil began to efivy the poor lad, they did not, all at once, 
outrageoutly affault him; but the patlion was lett to grow, naturally ; 
the fire was permitted to kindle trom the firit {park into a general flame. 
This is true nature. They could not fpeak peaceably unto him; i. e. 
they began to caft reflections, mixed farcafins with their converfation, 
and filently fneered at him. But how naturally do the dreams increafe 
the fraternal difcontent! nothing in the world could have exceeded this 
circumftance in point of aggravation. It was, indeed, fuch a ftroke, 
as, at firit, offended the parent, fond as he was: what effect then mutt 
it have had upon the brothers? That which before was little more than 
diflike, was now abfolute averfion. They faid unto him, * Shalt 
*¢ thou, indeed, reign over us, or fhalt thou have dominion over us? 
** And they hated him yet more for his dreams.” »Thus prepared for 
vengeance, they were réady to feize the firft opportunity which might - 
happen. His being fent by his father as a metlenyer to his brethren 
to know how it fared with them and with their flocks was, alas, but 
too favourable an occafion for their latent purpofes, agd the manner in 
which they exprefs themfelves, as they behold him afar off, is, in every 
refpect, confiftent with the workings of nature—Behold, faid they one 

“to another, “ Behold, this dreamer cometh.” What a taunt was this, 
and how quickly did it prepare the fociety for the fentiments which 
immediately followed.—‘* Come now, therefore, and let us flay him, 
‘* and then we fhall fee what'will become of his dreams.” The fineffe 
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of Reuben was an human artifice: ** Shed no blood, my brothers, but 
« caft him into this pit which is in the wilderneis.” ‘Chis advice dif. 
covered an equal tkare of good fenfe and afivction. Had Reuben ine 
temperately and flatly oppofed the intentions of the party, it is proba- 
bly he might not only have increafed the vengeance they meant to take 
ot Jofeph, but have likewife drawn their anver upon himiélt. Seem- 
ing, there fore, to think the lad deferving puniftiment, and only pre- 
fuming to propofe an alteranon ef it asta the mode, was propitious to 


4 


his amiable defign of delivering him to his tather. Judah’s motivn to 
fell him to the travelling Ifhmaelites is, likewiie, a fine incident: but 
the ftratagem of killing the kid, and dipping the many-coloured coat 
in its blood, and then fhewing it to the poor old father, is a circun « 
ftance levelled immediately at the heart, and cannot fail of wounding 
every reader of the leait tenfibility. «It were no urdelightful talk to go 
on with a commentary on the remaining parts of this tory, from the 
refidence of the hero in the houfe of Potipher, to his death and burial 
in Egypt: but it is a part of fcripture fo particularly handled by men 
of the moft celebrated abilities, that every patiage has many times been 
the fubject of learned remark. Upon the whole, however, it appears 
to be one of the moft beautiful and interetting narratives in the whole 
lettered world; nor will it, perhaps, be eafy to match it, even as it 
now ftands tranilated, by any compofition, in any language. Asa 
chain of facred facts, recorded in the divine volume. of the Chrifiian 
religion, it afteéts us with awe and veneration: as a relict of antiquity, 
it is dear and valuable’ to all pofterity; and, as a piece of writing, .it 
pofleffes at one and: the fame time, and in the higheft degree, every 
elegance of literature: in point of ftyle, it is various and matterly ; 
the images are pathetic beyond the force of encomium to do them juffiee, 
and the morality and virtues inculcated, are obvious, important, and 
domeftic. Were it poffible to alter, without taking from its beautiful 
fimplicity, what a noble fubjet is here for an a poem! To alter 
the genuine text, indeed, advantageoufly, is not, I conceive, poffible: 
but to make the itory the ground-work of a poetical tabric, what an ex 
quifire piece might the genius of Milton make of it! I am in doubr, 
whether fuch a pen, fo fuited as it was to facred fubjects, might not 
render a poem upon the Hiftory of Jofeph equal, if not, in fome re- 
fpects, fuperior, to the now unrivalled Paradife Loft. 

* And yet it is with reluctance I drop the comment on this entere 
taining fubjeét, till I have a little attended the worthy Jofeph in his 
profperity: his faithful dealing as a fteward: his honefty and integrity 
as a man truited with very extenfive trealures, infomuch, that his maf- 
ter ‘* knew not ought which he had, fave the bread which was beiore 
“ him;:” his generous ideas of honour and hofpitality, in refifting the 
charms of his miftrefs: his reception and forgiveneis of his brethren ; 
his attachment to the youthful Benjamin; and his kind and filial inter- 
views with his father, are all of them fcenes fo highly finithed and 
captivating, in their kind, that, they cfeate a fort ‘of pious entbufiafm 
as we read, and the heart can fcarcely take leave of thém without a 
figh. 

We have allowed to thefe idgenious volumes an ample {cope 
both of obfervation and extraét; and, as we had occafion ina 
Vou. V. O former 
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former Review to ftate our objeftions againft a very un- 
chriftian * and irreverend Explanation of the Bible, confift- 
ing, as we then obferved, of the prophane reflections of fuch 
{coffers as Toland, Bolingbroke, Boulanger, and Freret, we 
have now an opportunity to countenance a more ingenious, as 
well as a more pleafing, Comment on the Sacred Scriptures, 





Hiftcrical Memoirs of the Author of the Henriade. With fome 
Original Pieces. To which are added, Genuine Letters of Mr. 
de Voltaire. Taken from his own Minutes.. Tranflated from 
the French. vo. 28. 6d. Durham, 


In conformity to the promife we made our readers in the laft 
monti’s Review, we refume the tafk of tranfcribing one or 
two letters more of this fprightly and entertaining writer ; 
being in all human probability the laft in that ftrain with 
which their aged and declining author will favour the public, 


L 8-T TT: & XVII. 


To Mr. Tirior. 
Ferney, 16 Sept. 1768. 

Upon my faith, my friend, all the world are quacks; {chools, aca- 
demies, the gravelt focieties, are like Arnaud, the apothecary, whofe 
little purfes cure all kinds of apoplexies as foon as they are tied about 
the neck; and Mr. le Lievre, who ftill fells his Beaume de Vie, not- 
withfianding the numbers of. people who die daily. 

Some years ago the Jefuits had a lawfuit with the druggifts at Paris, 
about fome fort of an Elixir which they fold at a very high price, 
atter having fold abundant grace which was not fufficient; while the 
Janfenifts fold effectual grace, which had no efficacy. This world is 
a great fair, where every merry Andrew endeavours to collect the 
croud about himfelf: every man preys upon his neighbour. There is 
a certain fage in our little country here, who has Sfcovered that the 
fouls of fleas and knats are immortal, and that all animals are created 
only to live again. But there are fome people who have not fuch 
elevated expectations. I even know thofe who can fearce be made 
to believe that the water Polypus is an animal. They fee nothing 
in the fmall grafs which floats in ftinking puddles, but grafs that 
grows aguin after having been cut; like any other grafs. They do nor 
ice that thefe weeds devour little infects; but they fee the little infects 
enter into the fubftance of the weeds and devour them, 

Thefe fame unbelievers will not be perfuaded that coral is compofed 
of heaps of little fea vermin. The late Mr. de la Faye faid, that he 
had no fort of defire to be perfectly acquainted with the hiftory of all 
thofe fort of folks, and that it was not worth while to give one’s felf 
any trouble about people with whom we never can live, 


* Sec Appendix to the 4th volume of our Review, onthe article La Bible 
Enfin Expliquée, or, the Bible at length explained. 5 
ut 
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‘ But we have fome other geniufes ftill more fublime than thofe :— 
they will create a world for you with as little difficulty as the Abbé 
de la Teignant writes a fonnet, and employ for that purpofe initru- 
ments which had never been feen. Others come afterwards, and 
people this world by artracZion. A certain Dreamer in my neighbour- 
hood has publifhed his opinion, in which he ferioufly advances, that 
this world will laft as long as new fyflems can be formed, but when 
fyftem building is at an end, the world will come to an end. If that 
be the cafe, the world will probably laft a confiderable timé. 

You had great re2fon for aitonifhment, when you found in Tie 
Man of Forty Crowns, that the fyftem of eggs was afenbed to the 
great Calculator Harvey. It is true that he believed it, and was fo 
perfectly perfuaded of it, that he took thefe words for his motto, 
Every thing is produced from an egg. In the mean time, while he 
affures us, that every thing in nature originated in eggs, he faw 
nothing in the formation of animals, but the employment of a weaver 
in warping his web. 

Next to him, others fucceeded, who. faw infinite numbers of {mall 
worms capering about in the generative fluid. Sometime after, they 
were no longer to be feen, and went entirely out of fafhion. All the 
fyftems which have been erected about ‘the manner of our coming 
into the world have been deftroyed one after another. The way of 
making leve is the ovly one that has remained without alteration. 

Your queftion is very apropos, when, enquiring about all thefe ro- 
mances, you afk me, if in Lapon’s collection, which is jut printed 
at Lyons, they have printed thofe furprifing letters, wherein it was 
propoled to perforate a hole to the cenier of the earth ;—to build a 
Latin town there ;—to diffect the brains of .Patagonjans, on purpofe 
to be informed of the nature of the foul ;—and to cloath the hunsan 
body with pitch to preferve health :—you will find that thele fine 
affairs.are exceedingly foftened, and very much difguifed in this new 
edition. So that in the end, it will be found that all thefe corrections 
fhould be placed to my account, Ridiculum acri fortius ac melius magnas 
plerumque fecat res. 

What is printed in my name gives me more pain; but what would 
you have me do? I cannot help it. Can Arnaud, the apothecary, 
prevent his noftrums from being counterfeited? Adieu, Qui bene 
latust bene vixit. 





ge te BT BR EDL 


To Mr, Du M*** *** Member of jfeveral Academies, upon antient 
Anecdotes. 


Since, my friend, you could not obtain the Profefforthip of Arabic, 


apply for thé Profefforthip of antient Balderdafh, ‘There are a number | 


ot them eftablifhed, at leaft in that tafte, if not under that appella- 
ion. It will be very entertaining to thew us, if it be true, that alt 
which we think we have invented, has been borrowed from the an- 
tients; as Reaumur has invented the art of hatching chickens without 
fowl, five or fix thoufand years after the practice had begun in Egypt. 
There are people who have feen the Copernican fyitem among the 
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ancient Chaldeans: but what will be fill more amufing, will be to 
fhew that ali our modern tales have been pillaged from the highett 
Oriental antiquity. 

For exampie; the ftory of the Ephefian Matron was given in verfe 
by Fontaine, in France; and before his time, in Italy: it is to be 
found in Petronius, who took it trom the Grecks. But from whence 
had the Greeks taken it? From the Arabian tales. From whom did 
the Arabians vet it? From the Chinefe. You will fee it in the Chi- 
nefe tales tanilated by Pere Dentrecoles, and collected by Pere Du 
Halde. What de‘erves our attention is, tha the ftory is much more 
moral, according to the Chinefe, than according to our tranflators. 

I related in ove of my ufelefs tracts, the fable from whence Mo- 
Jiere took his Amphytricn, which was an imitation of Plautus, who 
had copied it trom the Greek; but the original is Indian, -It was 
tranilated by Colonel Dow, who is a perfeét matter of the facred lan- 

ee, which has been fpoken twelve or fiiteen thoufand years upon 
t e banks of the Ganges, near the town of Benares, about twenty 
leagues trom Calcutta, which is the capital of the Englith company. 

i uc learned Colonel Dow *, {Annal. i's page 273) tays, that there 
was an Hindou of uncommon ftreng:h, who had a beautitul wite, of 
whom he became jealous; and having beat her, run off and left her. 
A roguith Deity, who was neither a Brama, Vifhnou, or Sib, buta 
Deity of lower rank, yet at the fame time very powerful, transtormed 
himfelf into the figure of a man, exactly refembling the fugitive 
hufband; and under that figure approached the torfaken wife. The 
doctrine of the metemplychofis gave the trick an air of probability. 
The amorous Deiiy begged pardon of the fuppoled wife for his having 
treated her fo ill; and having obiained her forgivenefs, he lay with 
her, got her with child, and continued matter of the houfe. The 
repenting huiband, who had always~lowed his wife, returned, and 
threw himvelt at her feet, but found another //f (etrled in his houfe, 
by whom he was treated as an impoftor and forcerer. It occafioned 
a law fut, like the affair of Martin Guerre, which happened net 
long ago. The ca‘e was pleaded before the Parliament of Benarese 
The firit prefident was a Brachman, who fuddenly conjectured that 
one of the two mutft be a dupe, and the other a Deity, and thought 
ef the following method of difcovering the true-hufband. As the 
hufband was reputed to be a man of extraordinary firength, it was 
ordered that the contending parties fhould give a proof of their 
virility in prefence of the parliament, .and that thn tent fhould 
be decreed to be the true hofband. Accordingly theyrtormed, and 
the one having exceeded the other in the proportioh of fifty to 
twelve, the parliament were about to decide in his favéur, when the 
prefident obferved, tha: the one was a hero, but -had not furpafled 
human powers, while the other muft bea Deity who fported with 
their ignorance. The Deity confeiled the whole attair, and returned 
to Heaven laughing. 


* The tranflator has not been able to find this ftory in Colonel Dow’s 
Hiftory, and therefore the proof of its exiflence muft reft with M. de 
Voltaire. , ; 
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You will allow that the Hindou Amphytrion is more comic and 
more ingenious than the Grecian Amphytrion, though it could not 
be fo decently brought upon the ftage. 

You will perhaps furprife your people ftill more, when you relate 
the origin of the famous quarrel between Aaron, with Dathan, 
Korah, and Abiram, wrote by a Jew, who probably was the Louftick 
of his tribe. He is, perhaps, the only Jew who underttood taillery. 
His book is not of the fame antiquity with the firft Brachmans: but 
certainly is ancient, and more antient than Homer. The Italian 
Jews had it printed at Venice, in the fifteenth century; and the 
famous Gaumin, Counfellor of State, enriched it with notes in Latin. 
Fabricius has inferted them in his Latia tranflation of the life and 
death of Mofes, another antient work, which is pretended to have 
been written in the time of Efdras. I fhall copy the paflage as it is 
found in the fecond book, page 165, number 297 of the Hamburgh 
edition. 

“« There was a poor widow who was the caufe of this quarrel. 

“ This woman had nothing but a fingle ewe for her whole ftuck. 
“« She hore her ewe, and Aaron came and faid unto her, It is written, 
“ that the firft fruits are the Lord’s; and he carried off the wool, 
“ The woman, in tears, went and complained to Korah, who re- 
“ monttrated to the prieft Aaron, but his remontftrances were of no 
* effect. Korah gave four pieces of filver to the poor woman, and, 
* withdrew in anger. In a little time after, the ewe yeaned her 
* firit lamb: Aaron returned, and faid, My good woman, it is written 
that the firftling of every beaft is the Lord’s. He carried off the 
lamb and eat it. Korah remonftrated again, but to as little 
purpofe as before. 
“« The widow in defpair killed her ewe, and immediately Aaron 
was with her, and took the fhoulder, the leg, and the loin. 
** Corah was enraged, but Aaren faid that it was fo written, and 
** that he would eat the fhoulder, the leg, and the loin. The widow 
“ was provoked, and ina paffion fwore, the Devil take my ewe; 
“‘ which Aaron hearing, he returned, and faid, that whatever is 
* curfed is the Lord’s, and he eat the reft of the poor ewe for his 
* fupper. Such is the caufe of the quarrel between Aaron on the 
* one part, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, on the other.” 

This malicious piece of humour has been copied by more than one 
nation. There is not a fingle good fable in Fontaine that does not 
come from the heart of Afia: you will even find them among the 
Tartars. I recollect to have formerly read in Plancarpin’s, Rubru- 
quis’s, and Mare Paolo’s Collection of Voyages. that a Tartar Chief, 
when he was dying, repeated to his children the fable of the old 
man, who gave his fons the bundle of rods to break *, : 

Have wea more philofophic tale in the weit, than that which 
Olearius relates of Alexander? I mentioned it in one of the pamphlets 
which I did not fend to you, becaufe it was not worth carriage. 
The fcene is in the mott diftant-parts of Ba¢triana, at a time when all 
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* Voyages of Plancarpin, Rubruquis, Marc Paul, and Haiton, chap. 
xvii of Haiton, page 41.' 
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the Afiatic Princes fought the waters of pe a as the Knights 
etrant, in our modern romances, have fought after the waters of 
youth. Alexander met an angel in the cavern, where the magi af- 
fured him, that the waters of immortality were to be had. ‘The angel 
gave him a flint, and bidding’ him bring another of the fame form 
and weight, he fhould then drink of the water of immortality. Alex- 
ander fearched himfeif, and caufed fearch to be made every where to 
no purpofe, After a deal of fruitlefs labour, he thought proper to 
choofe a flint nearly refembling the one he had received, and added 
alittle earth to give it the weight and form, ‘The angel, Gabriel, 
perceiving the trick, faid to him, My friend, remember that thou art 
only earth, Defpair of drinking the waiers of immortality; and do not 
attempt to impoje upon Gabritl*. 

This apologue teaches us that there are net two things in nature 
to be found perfettly alike; and that the ideas of Leibnitz upon the 
indifcernible, were known in the heart of Tartary along time before 
Leibnitz +. 

For the moft part of the ftories with which we have been crammed 
over and over again, and all the witty repartees which have been af- 
cribed to Charles V, Henry IV, and an hundred modern Princes, 
they may be found in Athenzus, and our old books. It is in that 
fenfe only that we can fay, athil fub' fole novum, (there is nothing nevs 
under the fun) &e. 


On the Letters of Pope Ganganelli, which have lately made 
fuch a noife throughout Europe, and which appeared to us, 


on the firft reading, to be fpurious; Mr. Voltaire makes the 
following reprobatory remarks in the XXVIith Letter. 


** T have been fo abufed, my dear friend, with my ingenious and 
gallant letters, which I never wrote, and with fo many other ftupidities 
which have been afcribed to me, that you will pardon me for taking 
the part of every Cardinal or Pope to whom fuch tricks are ‘cs 


It is a long time fince I was provoked with that political teitament 
which was fraudulently produced in the name of Cardinal Richelieu. 
Can we give attention to the political advice of a Prime Minifter 
who does not {peak to the King; either of the Queen, whofe fitu- 
ation was fo doubtful; nor of his brother, who had fo often con- 
fpired him; nor of his fon, the Dauphin, whofe education was of 
fuch importance; nor of his enemies, againft whom he had fuch 
meafures to take; nor of the proteftants of the kingdom, againft 
whom the fame King had carried on fo fevere a war; nor of his ar- 
mies; nor of his negotiations; nor of his Generals; nor of his Am-~ 
bafladors? It would be madnefs and folly to believe that this rhap- 
fody was written by a Minifter of State, 

The moft ill-conceived frauds are difcoverable in every page; how- 
ever, the name of Cardinal Richelieu impofed for a time; and even 
fome of the deava-eprits, like oracles, praifed the horrid errors with 


* Olearius, page 169. ; ' 
-¢ This Hiftory has been introduced into a little book, entituled, Chi+ 
zefe, Indian, and Tartar letters. 
which 
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which the book fwarms: and thus every error is. propagated from 
one end of the world to the other, unlefs fome worthy foul has 
courage enough to ftop its career. 

Since that time we have had the teftaments of the Duke of Lor- 
raign, Colbert, Louvois, Alberoni, Marechal Bellifle, and Mandrin. 
Among fo many heroes I dare not rank myfelf; but you know that 
Counfellor Marchand has made my teftament, in which he has had 
the difcretion not even to include a legacy for himfelf. 

You have feen the letters of Ninon de l’Enclos, the Queen of 
Sweden, Madame Pompadour, Mademoilelle de Tron to her lover, 
the Reverend Father de la Chaize, confeflor to Louis XIV: and now 
come the Letters of Pope Ganganilli. They are in French, though 
he never wrote in that language. Ganganelli maft have received jin- 
cognito the gift of languages in the courfe of his life. Thele letters 
are entirely in the French tafte. The turn of the expreffions, the 
thoughts, the words, the ftyle is entirely French, They are printed 
in France; the editor is a Frenchman, born near Tours, who has 
affumed a name beginning with an J. and has already publithed a 
number of French works under feigned names, 

If this editor had tranflated genuine letters of Pope Clement XIV 
into French, he would have depofited the originals in fome public 
library. We have a right to fay to him what was, formerly faid to 
the Abbé Nodot, “ Shew us your manufcript of Petronius, which 
was found at Belgrade, or confent that nobody fhall believe you. It 
is as falfe that you have the genuine fatire of Petroniusin your hands, 
as it is falfe that that ancient fatire was the work of a Conful, and a 
picture of Nero’s conduct. Defift from attempting to deceive the 
learned, you will only deceive the vulgar.” 

When the comedy of the Scotchwoman was publifhed in the name 
of Guiliaume Vadé, and of Jerome Carré, the public immediately 
faw the joke, and did not require legal proofs. But when they ex- 
poie the name of a Pope whofe afhes are not yet cold, there fhould 
be no room left for fufpicion; the letters with Ganganelli’s fubfcrip- 
tion fhould be produced in the facred college, and depofited in the 
library of the Vatican, with ‘the atteftations of -all_who Know his 
writing ; otherwife it will be faid all over Europe, that a man has 
dared.to take the name of a Pope to fella book, Reus of quia fillium 
dei fe fecit. 

As for my part, if I were to fee thefe letters fupported by attefta- 
tions, I would no more believe them to be the leters of Ganganelli, 
than I fhould believe the letters of Pilate to Tiberius were really 
written by Pilate, 

And why am I fo incredulous about thefe letters? It, is becaufe,[ 
have read them; becaufe I-fee the counterfeit in every page. 1 was 
fufficiently intimate with the Venetian Algarotti to know that he never 
had the leatt correfpondence with the Friar Gangacll, nor with the 
Counfellor Ganganelli, nor with the Cardinal Ganganelli, nor with 
the Pope Ganganelli, The little advice given in a friendly manner 
to Algarotti and me, were never given by that good Monk, who be- 
.came 2 good Pope, ‘ Ie 
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It is impoffible that Ganganeili could have written to Mr. Stuart, a 
Seotenuran; my dear Sir, Lam ‘fincerely attached to the Englifo nation. 
J have an excefive ove for your great poets. 

What would you fay of an Iralan who declares to a Scotchman, 
that he has an exceffive love for Englifh verfe, and yet does not under- 
ftand one word ot Englith? 

The Ediror goes ftil. tarther, and makes his learned Ganganelli fay, 
Z fometimts make notlurnal vifits to Newton, and at a time when ali 
naiure (eps, 1 wake to read and admire him. No one like him ever 
united fimplicity with feience. His charaéter and genius were fuperior 
to ride 

Fron fee how the Editor puts himfelf in the place of his Pope, and 
what ftrange l pws he beftows upon Newton. He pretends to have 
sead him, and {peaks of him as of a learned Benedictine, well verfed 
in hittory, and who is, notwith{tanding, very modeit. A very pretty 
panegyric on the greateft mathematician that has ever been: a man 
who has difleéted the light. 

In that fame letter he takes Berkley, Bifhop of Cloyne, for one of 
thofe who have written againft the Chriftian religion, and ranks him 
with Spinofa and Bayle. He does not know that Berkley was one 
of the moft able writers who has defended the Chriftian religion. 
He does not know that Spinofa has never once mentioned ‘it, and 
that Bayle has not written any work exprefsly on fo refpectable a 
fubject. 

The Editor, in a letter to an Abbé Lami, makes his pretended 
-Ganganelli fay, that according to Danté the Joul is the greateft miracle 
in the world, A Pope or a Francifcan Friar may cite Danté with all 
his might, to thew himéelf a man of letters ; but there is not a fingle 
verfe in that ilrange Poet Danté, which fays what is here afcribed 
to him. ' 

In another letter to a Venetian lady, Ganganelli amufes himfelf 
in refuting Locke; that is to fay, Mr. Editor, much fuperior to 
Locke, does himfeif the pleafure of cenfuring him under the name 
of a Pope. 

In a letter to Cardinal Quirini, the Editor expreffes himfelf in 
the following manner: Your Eminency, who loves the French, has cere 
tainly looked with a forgiving eve upon their prettinefi, though it might 
have offended the fuperior tafte of the ancient manners. There is no evil 
‘but may be found collectively in all ages; there are fparks and flames, 
lillies and blue-bottles, rains and dews, flars and meteors, rivers and 
rivulets, which is a perfect picture of natare; and to judge of the world 
and of times, you muff unite the different views, and make but one piece 
of the whole. 

Do you in good faith believe that the Pope wrote this farrago 
in French againit the French ? 

Is it’ not pleafant in the hundred and eleventh letter of Ganga- 
nelli, fiewly become Cardinal, he fays, We are not Cardinals to impofe 
upon the world by haughtinefi, but to be the pillars of the Holy See. or 

“rank, our habits, our funttions, all remind us, that, even to toe effufon 
of our blood, we ought to employ all our power for the affifance of ria 
kigion, according to the will of God and the exigencies of the — 
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When I fee Cardinal de Tournen flying to the extremities of the world to 
caufe the truth to be preached there in its purity, I find myfelf inflamed 
sith the noble example, and am difpofid to undertake every thing in the 
fame caufe. 


” Would not you imagine from this paffage, that a Cardinal de 
Tournon had forfaken the vleafures of Rome in the year 1706, to 
go and preach to the Emperor of China, and to futfer martyrdom ? 
But the real fact is, a Savoyard Prieft of the name of Maillard, who 
was educated at Rome in the college of the Propaganda, was fent by 
Pope Clement XI, to China in the year 1706, to give an account to 
the congregation of the Propaganda, of a difpute between the Jacobins 
and the fefuits about the meaning of two words in the Chinefe lan- 
guage. Maillard took the name of ‘Tournon, and veryfoon was appointed 
Apottolical Vicar in China. He was no fooner Apaitle Vicar, than 
he took it into his head that he underftood the Chinefe language 
hetter than the Emperor Camhy. He fent word to Pope-Clement 
XI. that.the Empevor and the Jefuits were Heretics. The. Emperor. 
was fatisfied with fending him to prifon, but it is faid that the Jetuits 
had him poifoned: but before the poifon had operated, it is faid that 
he had the credit to procure a cap from the Pope. ‘The Chinefe fcarcely 
knew what was meant by the cap, byt Maillard died when the 
cap arrived: and this is the faithtul hiftory of that conceit, The 
Editor fuppofes Ganyanelli was fo ignorant as to know nothing. 

Lattly, he who borrows the name of Pope Ganganelli, puthes his 
zeal fo tar as to make hiin fay in his fifty-eighth letter to a Magiftrate 
ot the Republic of St. Marino, “ I will not fend you the book you 
want to fee; it is an ill-formed production, badly tranflared from 
French, and abounds with herefies againit morality and found doétrine. 
It fpeaks, neverthelefs, of Sumanity; for now-a-days that is the plaue 
fible phrafe which is fubftituted in the room of charity, becaufe hue 
manity is but a Pagan virtue, and charity is a Chrititan one, The 
modern philofophy would have nothing to do with what relates to 
Chriftianity.” 

You will attentively obferve, that if our Pope dreads the word hue 
manity, his moft Chriftian Majetty boldly makes ufe of it in his edict 
of the 12th of April, 1776, in which he offers medicines to be dif- 
tributed, gratis, to all the fick in his kingdom. The edict begins 
thus; His Majefty’s will is henceforth for the Jake of humarity, &c. 

Mr. Editor may be inhuman as much us he pleafes upon paper, but 
he will pleafe to allow that our Kings and Minifters may be humane, 
itis plain that he is ftrangely miftaken, but it is the cafe with all 
thele gentlemen who publish their productions in refpectable names, 
It isthe rock upon which ail the. Teftament-makers have fplit ; it is 
by this chiefly that Boifguilbert is known, who dared to print his 
Royal Tenth under the name of the Marechal de Vauban. Such were 
the authors of the Memoirs of Vordac, Montbrun, de Pontis, and 
many more, g ’ 5 

I believe the pretended Ganganelli’ is unmafked. He made himéelf 
Pope, but’tis 1 that ‘have depofed him. If he will excommunicate 
ine for it, he is very welcome. = 

Vou, y, . ue Pp " Froa 
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From the fubje& of thefe pretended letters; our-author 
takes occafion alfo to make a fhrewd 1emark on literary im- 
pofitions, and the truth of printed anecdotes in general. 

* It is true, Sir, that there 1s no great harm in afcribing letters to 
Pope Ganganelli and Queen Chritina of Sweden, which neither the 
one nor the other did write. It is a long time fince quacks began to 
deceive the world for money. The world fhould be pretty well ac- 
quainted with it, fince that grave hiftorian, Flavius Jofephus, hath 
certified, that a beautiful writing of the fon of Seth, who was the 
grandfon of Adam, upon aftrology, was to be feen in his time: that 
one part of the book was engraved upon a pillar of ftone, to refit 
water when the human race were to be deilroyed by a deluge; and 
another part upon a pillar of brick, to refift fire, when the general 
conflagration thould deftroy the world. No writing can givean earlier 
date to falfities, I think it was the Abbé Tilladet who faid, 4: 
foon as any thing is. printed, tho’ you have not read it, lay a wager it 
és not true; I will go your halves, and it will make my fortune. 





Philofaphical Trenfattions, of the Royal Society of London. Vol. 
LXVI. For the Year 1776. Part II, 4to. Price 7s. 6d. 
Davis. 


This part of the volume of Philofophical TranfaGtions for 
the laft year, contains Art. XVIII, an abridged ftate of the 
weather, at London, for one year, commencing with the 
month of March 1775, colleéted from the Meteorological 
Journal of the Royal Society. By Dr. Horfley—On the 
table, refpefting the quantity of rain which fell in the courfe 
of the year, the Doctor infinuates that the Common notion 
of the moon’s influence in this cafe is by no means fupported 
by experience, although he admits that the trial.turns out 
more in favour of the moonthis year, than it did the laft. The 
expofition of vulgar errors is certainly a proper employment 
for philofophers; it is as requifite, however, for their own 
credit, that-they fhould pay equal attention to certain vulgar 
truths: in which cafe, they would not fo often expofe their 
ignorance of circumftances, familiar even to the multitude, 
We drop this hint on account of the formal declaration of the 
worthy prefident, in his {peech on the diftribution of the laft 
year’s medal, concerning Capt. Ccok’s difcovery of the tran/- 
mutatisn of fait water into frefh, by freezing. This pheno- 
menon is nothing new nor furprizing; being well known to 
every Dutch or Danifh boor on the northern coafts; the ice 
of falt-water being in fome places tran{perted many a mile in 
that form, and ufed, when diflolved, by way of preference 
to common frefh water. A Prefident of the Royal Society 
fhoulg not have been ignorant of fo well-known a faa. 
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“ XIX. Extract of a Meteorological Journal for the year 1775, kept 
at Briftol, by Samuel Farr, M. D. 

“ XX, Extract of a Reyifter of the Barometer, Thermometer, and 
Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1775. By Thomas Barker, Efquire. 
Communicated by Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R.S. 

“ XXI. An Account of the Meteorological Inftruments ufed at the 
Royal Society’s Houfe. By the Hon. Henry Cavendith, F.R.S. 

‘* XXII. Method taken for preferving the Health of the Crew of 
His Majefty’s Ship the Refolution during her late Voyage round the 
World. By Captain James Cook, F,R.S. Addrefled to Sir John 
Pringle, Bart. P.R.S. 

«* XXIII. Extraordinary Eleétricity of the Atmofphere obferved at 
Iflington on the Month of October, 1775. By Mr. Tiberius Ca- 
vallo. Communicated by William Watfon, M.D.V.P.R.S. 

“ XXIV. Propofals forthe Recovery of People apparently drowned. 
By John Hunter, Efq. F.R S. 

‘The Propofals contained in this article, appear to be very 
judicious and fenfible, and are well worthy the attention of 
the faculty, and of all fuch as would be initrumental in the 
recovery of perfons, affe&ted by a fufpenfion of the aétion 
of life from any caufe whatever. 

“ XXV. An extraordinary Cure of wounded Inteftines. By Charles 
Nourfe, Surgeon, at Oxford. 

“ *X¥XV. Extract of a Letter from Mr. Alexander Small, Surgeon 
to the Train of Artillery at Minorca, to Sir John Pringle, Bart. 
P.R.S. Dated St. Philip’s, Aug. 8, 1775. 

“« XXVI. Of the Tides in the South Seas. By Captain James 
Cook, F.R.S. 

“ XXVII. An Experimental Examination of the Quantity and 
Proportion of Meehanic Power neceflary to be employed in sing 
different Degrees of Velocity to Heavy Bodies from a State of Reit. 
By Mr. John Smeaton, F.R.S. 

We have here a very curious paper on a fubje& perhaps the 
moft important, in the prefent ftate of mechanical fcience, of 
any other whatever. We are glad, therefore, to find fo ex- 
pert and excellent a praétical mechanician, as Mr, Smeaton, 
has turned his thoughts to the fubjeét; a fubje& that has been 
fo long negle&ted, as to be almoft entirely exploded, as being 
beneath, or beyond, inveftigation. ‘hiss the means of ef- 
timating the momentum or force of bodies in motion; which 
made fo much noife in the philofophical world at the latter end 
of the laft, and in the beginning of the prefent, century 5 
and about which the mathematicians have been divided in 
their fentiments ever fince. Mr. Smeaton, indeed, has here 
given another turn to its expreffion, by calling fuch force 
methanic power, and confining it to its effet of giving motion 
to heavy bodies at reft: but the ancient axiom ftill holds good, 
notwithftanding the partiality of the prefent experiments; It 
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requiring juft as much and no more force, or mechanical power, 
to ftop a body in motion, as it does to put the fame body into 
motion. Nor can any good reafon be given, why the meafure 
of force fhould be rather that which puts bodies in motion, 
than that which ftops or puts them to reft.—We will give, 
thowever, Mr. Smeaton’s own ftate of the cafe. 

“About the year 1686 Sir Haac Newton firlt publithed his Prin- 
cipia, and, conformably to the language of mathematicians of thofe 
times, defined, that “ the quantity of motion is the meafure of the 
« fame, arifing from the velocity and quantity of matter conjointly.* 
Very fvon atter this publication, the truth or propriety of this de 
‘finition was difputed by certain philofophers, who contended, that 
the meafure of the quantity of motion fhould be eftimated by taking 
the quantity of matter and the fquare of the velocity conjointly. 
‘There is nothing mote certain, than that from equal impelling powers, 
acting for equal intervals of time, equal increafes of velocity are ac- 
juired by given bodies, when unrehited by a medium; thus gravity 
caufes a body, in obeying its impulfe during one fecond of time, to 
acquire a velocity which would carry it uniformly forward, without 
any additional, impulfe, at the rate of 32 ft. 2 in. per fecond ; and 
if gravity is fuffered to act upon it for two feconds, ‘it will have, in 
that time, acquired a velocity that would carry it, at antuniform rate, 
jult double of the former; that is, at the rate of 64 ft. 4 in, per 
iecond, Now, if in confequence of this equal increafe of velocity, in 
an equal incieafe of time, by the continuance of the fame impelling 
‘power, we define that to be a double quantity of motion, which 
generated in a given quantity of matter, by the action of the fame 
impelling power tora double time; this will be co-incident with Sir 
ifzac Newton’s definition abovementioned ; whereas, in trying ex- 
periments upon the total effects of Lodies in motion, it appears, that 
when a body is put in motion, by whatever caufe, the impreffion it 
will make upen ax uniformly refifling mediunr, ot upon uaiformly yielding 
fibfiances, wi be as the mafs of matter of the moving body, mulii- 
plied by the fquare of its velocity: the gucPion, therefore, properly is, 
whether thofe. terms, the gvant'ty of motion, the momenta ot bodies in 
‘motion, or fers of bodies in motion, which have generally been 
eiteemed tynonymous, are with the moff propricty of language to be 
citeemed equal, double, or triple, when they have keen generated by 
an equitable impulfe, acting for an eqbal, double, or triple time; 
or that it fhould be meafured by the effects being equal, double, er 
triple, in overcoming refifiaaces betore a body in motion can te ftopped? 
For, according as thoie terms are under{teod in this or that way, it 
will neceflarily follow, that the zomenta of equal bodies will be as the 
welocities, Or as the fqvares of the velocities, reipectively; it being 
certain, that, whichever we take for the proper definition of the 
term quantityof motion, by paying a proper regard to the collateral 
cireumnftances that attend the application of it, ‘the fame conelution, 
in pointof computation, will refult. 


It is true, that it is * according as the above terms are un- 


*< derftood” that, ex bypothefe, we may allow the momenta of 
- 4 moving 
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moving bodies to be eftimated; but if we are to adhere either 
to “ propriety of language” or precifion of idea, we muft not 
make the meafure of a partial effec?, the meature of a general 
caufe. In all experiments,’ made with unyielding, or unelaftic 
bodies, the meafure both of caufe and effeé is the fame; viz. 
according to Sir Ifaac' Newton, the momentum or force is, 
fimply, as the velocity multiplied by the weight. In experi- 
ments ‘with yielding media, and bodies highly elaftic, the 
meature of caufe and effeé differ widely: that of the former 
being fimply as the velocity, that of the latter as the /guare 
of the velocity. It js no-wonder, therefore, that praétical 
mechanics, not attending to that différence, fhould, as Mr. 
Smeaton obierves, fall into egregious errors*. It is, of 
courfe; with great juftice, that Mr. Smeaton reprehends and 
expofes their blunders. We are not of opinion, however, 
that he has properly correéted their theoretical miftakes, 

‘“* Finding thefe matters, fays he, as well as others, to come out 
in the experiments, fo very different from the opinions and calcu- 
lations of authors of the firft reputation, who, reafoning according 
to the Newtonian definition, muft have been led into thefe errors from 
a want of attending to the proper collateral civcumflances; I-thought 
it very material, efpecially for the practical artiit, that he fhould 
make ufe of a kind of reafoning in which he fhould not be fo liable 
to miltakes; in order, therefore, to make this matter perfectly clear 
to myfelf, and poffibly fo to others, I refolved to try a fet of ex- 
periments from whence it might be inferred, what proportion or quan- 
tity of mechanical power is: expended in giving the fame body dif- 
ferent degrees of velocity. 

The reader, who underftands the fubje&, and attends to 
propriety of language, will here hefitate, with us, at the 
word expended. Even as money may be {pent and laid out to 
wafte, fo may power. It is not to be denied, that, in the or- 
dinary method of experiment on the percuffion of bodies, 
there is-ufually much more force expended in giving velocity to 
bodies at’reft, than is pofleffed by the percutient bodies giving 
fuch velocity of motion. But it does not thence follow that 
all the force of fach percutient bodies is fairly expended, that 
is, communicated to the bodies at reft, put in motion by 
them: neither does it follow, that, becaufe the ordinary 
methods are infufficient to-communicate the whole force of a 
body in motion, to another unequal body at reft, fuch com- 


* Efpecial'y as their theoretical mafters run into fome ftill more egre- 

ious, than any pra@ical mechavic can be fufpected to fall into; thus 

Ir. Smeaton obferves, that, between Belidor and Defaguliers, in caleu- 
lating the proportion of work to be done by a Corn-mill, there is,no lefs 
2 ditierence in the proportion, than that of Jixty to one. A difference fo, 
opprobrious to pretenders to fcience that itisalmoft incredible! 
munication 
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munication is either impofhible or impraéticable. In the difputes on 
this fubje& between Leibtnitz, Poleni, and others, the grand dif- 
ficulty was ftarted, and in fome meafure difcuiled: viz, that of 
communicating the whole force of a heavy body in motion, to 
a lighter one at reft. In the 4a Eruditorum of Leipzig (if 
we miftake not, for the year 1695) methods of fuch com- 
munication are pointed out: thefe, we muft frankly own, we 
have tried, and found infufficient. ‘There are yet other 
methods, which will anfwer the fame end, or produce the 
effe& required, from the fame caufe: fo that, without im- 
peaching either Sir Ifaac Newton’s theory, or the truth of 
the experiments, on which the contrary notion is founded, 
the apparently-contrary effets may be {hewn to be perfectly 
confiftent and conformable to the general and univerfally-ad- 
mitted laws of motion. If Mr. Smeaton’s fet of experiments 
was performed merely to afcertain that the effeét, of an un- 
yiclding or unelaftic body in motion, aéting againft a pervious 
medium, a yielding or elaftic fubftance, is in proportion to 
the fquare of the velocity of the moving body, as it appears, 
he might. have faved himflf the trouble ; becaufe the elder 
Bernoulli, s’Gravefande, and many others, made fuch ex- 
periments, and, with as good an apparatus, upwards of fifty 
years ago*. The refult of their experiments was uncontro-;, 
vertible: it proved that the refiftance of yielding fubftances, 
pervious media, and even of fleel {prings, is in proportion to 
the fquare of the velocity of the unyielding body, ftriking 
againit, compreffing, or endeavouring to pafs through them. 
But the meature of the force of the refifting medium, or 
body at reft, is not the meafure of the force of the per- 
eutient body in motion. A heavy body thrown up per- 
pendicularly will rife to a height proportional to the fquare 
of the-velocity with which it is fo thrown up; but this fpace 
is the meafure of the refiftance it meets with from the aétion of 
gravity during the time it is rifing; and not of the force with 
which it is thrown up.—It is the fame with the refiftance of 
any fubftance whofe tenacity will admit of its perforation ; arid 
even with that of elaftic iprings of any fubftance whatever. 
Let.us bend a fteel fpring, for inflance, to fuch a degree, that 
in unbending itfelf againft a body weighing four pounds, it 
will throw fuch body off with a velocity, which we will call 
four degrees, It is well known that if fuch fpring, fo bent, 
were to difcharge itfelf againft a body of one pound only, it 
- would give it but two degrees of velocity, and not four, as it 


* See ’sGravefands’s Mathematical Elements, Book I. Part I. 
fhoul 
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fhould do if it communteated to it the-fame degree of foreeas it 
did to the body of four pounds. ‘And again, if it difcharged 
itfelf againft a body of eight pounds, it would give it almoft 
three quarters of a degree of velocity, that is near fix degrees 
of force; admitting the force to be-as the weight fimply into 
the velocity: the {pring unbending itfelf, not with any abfo-~ 
lute force, but with a relative force proportional to the weight 
of the body bearing againft it. Thus the fame fpring, in un- 
bending, would, as was faid, give to a body of one pound two 
degrees of velocity, and to one of eight pounds near three 
quarters of a degree ; agreeable to the proportion of the fquare 
of the velocity with which each body would be thrown off, 
fuppofing they received, what is ufually called, the whole force 
of the fpring. But, as we have obferved, that force is by no’ 
means abfolute; nor does a fpring unbend itfelf with the fame 
force (if by that we mean communicate the fame force to any” 
body bearing againft it while it is unbending) unlefs it unbend 
itfelf againft bodies of equal weight ; in which cafe it unbends 
itfelf in the fame time. So that what ’s Gravefande affirms, on 
the fuppofition that the force is as the fquare of the velocity’ 
into the weight, viz. that a {pring unbends itfelf with or com- 
municates the fame force; whether it unbend itfelf quickly or 
flowly, is not trae. To prove this, fufpend any body by way 
of pendulum, fo as barely to touch the {pring when unbent; 
let the fpring then faccetfively unbend itfelf againft bodies of 
different weights, and it will be found to ftrike with confidera- 
ble force againft the pendulum, when difcharging itfelf againft 
a light body, and with very little, when againit a fmall oner 
a proof that more of its force is communicated in the one cafe 
than is in the other; which could not be, if its force were: ab- 
folute, and all of it equally communicated in both cafes. Tt 
feems, indeed, fomewhat paradoxical, that the (pring: unbend- 
ing itfelf againft the lighter body with the greateft velocity, 
and of courfe expending much of its power apparently to wafte, 
will be again equally bent by the fame body moving againft it 
with the velocity communicated. But, on due confideration, 
this will appear to be the effe& of the propenfity of fprings to 
be bent in a degree proportional to the fquare of the velocity, 
and not fimply as the velocity of the moving body itfelf. 
Hence the common axiom, that a {pring unbends itfelf with 
the fame force wherewith it is bent, is vague and indetermi- 
nate. The cafe is the fame with the impulfe of gravity: thus 
the weight of bodies is nothing abfolute or pofitive ; they being 
light or heavy as they are circumftanced with refpe to their 
vile or fall in any given time.—Mr. Smeaton, therefore, 1s, 
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in our opinion, miftaken with refpeé& to the propriety of lan- 
guage, and the reality of the faét, when he gives into the no- 
tion of ’s Gravefande, &c, refpe&ting the momentum or force 
of bodies in motion. 

** This, fays be, may be faid to be meafured by multiplying the 
weight of the body into the perpendicular height trom which it can 
defcend; thus the fame weight, defcending from a double height, is 
capable -of producing a double mechanical effect, and is cherefore a 
double mechanical power. A double weight defcending from the fame 
height is alfoa double power, becaufe it likewife is capable of producing 
a double effect; and a given body, defcending through a given perpen- 
dicular height, is the fame power as a double bedy defcending through 
half that perpendicular; for, by the intervention of proper levers, they 
will counter-balance one another, conformably to the known laws of 
mechanics, which have never been controveried.” 

Mr. Smeaton is here palpably wrong, even fuppofing we 
take the meafure of the refiftance, which a moving body meets 
with, for the meafure of its moving power. A double weight 
defcending from the fame. height is, indecd, a double power, 
and will have merely a double effe&, becaufe with twite the 
quantity of matter it has been expofed to the aétion of gravity 
the fame time: but we deny, that a given body, defcending 
through a given perpendicular height, will have the fame me- 
chanical effe€&t as a. double body defcending through half the 
perpendicular. It is true, that two fuch bodies, while at reft, 
will, by the intervention ef levers, whofe lengths are recipro- 
cally proportional to their weights, counter-balance each other: 
but were they, fo counter-balanced, to be put in motion, the 
effect of the lighter would be greater than that of the heavier, 
in proportion to its greater velocity: that is, fuppofing them 
both to ftrike againit yielding or elaftic obftacles, and to be 
feparable from each other at the moment of percuffion, the 
lighter body would make a greater impreffion, or have a greater 
mechanical effeét, in the fenfe of Mr. Smeaton, than would 
the heavier one, according to their difference of velocity. 

Todeicribe this experunentalift’s apparatus, or particularize 
his ¢xperiments, would be needlefs; as they ferve to prove no- 
thingnew. It may not be amifs, however, to take foie little 
notice of the conclufions he draws from them. 

‘* We may fately conclude, fays he, that this is the univerfal law of 
nature, refpecting the capacities of bodies in motion to produce mer 
chanical eflects, and the quantity of mechanic power neceilary to be 
employed to produce or’ generate different velocities (the bodies being 
fuppofed a7 in their quantity of matter); that the mechanic powers 
to be expended ave as the {quares of the velocities to be generated, and 
wice véerfa;-andthat the fimple velocities generated are as the impelling 
power compounded with, or multiplied by, the time of its action, and 
muce versa. 


“ We 
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«© We thall, perhaps, form,” continues Mr. Smeaton, * a itll 
clearer conception of the relation between velocities produced, and the 
quantities of mechanic power required to produce them ; together with 
the collateral circumftances attending, by which thefe propofitions, 
feemingly two, are reconciled and united, by ftating the following po- 
pular elucidation, which, indeed, was the original idea that occurred 
to me on confidering this fubject; to put which to an experimental 
proof gave birth to the foregoing apparatus and experiments. 

** Suppofe then a large iron ball of 10 feet diameter, turned truly 
fpherical, and fet upon an extended plane of the fame metal, and truly 
level. Now, if a man beginsto pufh at it, he will find it very refift- 
ing to motion at firft; but, by continuing the impulfe, he will gradu- 
ally get it into motion, and having nothing to refift it but the air, he 
will, by continuing his efforts, at length get it to roll aloft as fait as 
he can run. Suppofe now, in the firft minute he gets it rolled through 
a {pace of one yard; by this motion, proceeding from reft (fimilar to 
what happens to falling bodies) it would continue to roll forward at the 
rate of two yards per minute, without further help; but fuppofing him 
to continue his endeavours, at the end of another minute he will have 
given it a velocity capable of carrying it through a fpace of two yards 
more, in addition to the former, that is, at the rate of four yards per 
minute; and at the end of the third minute, he has again added an 
equal increafe of velocity, and made it proceed at the rate of fix yards 
per minute; and fo on, increafing its velocity at the rate of two yards 
in every minute. The man, therefore, in the {pace of every minute 
exerts an equal impulfe upon the ball, and generates an equal increafe 
of movement correfpondent to the definition of Sir Ifaac Newton. 
But let us fee what happens befides: the man, in the firft minute, has 
moved but one yard from where he fet out; but he muft in the fecond 
minute move two yards more, in order to keep up with the ball; and 
as he exerted an impulfe upon it, fo as at the end of the fecond minute 
to have given it an additional velocity of the two yards, he mutt alfo in 
this time have gradually changed its velocity from the rate of two 
yards per minute to that of four, and the fpace, that he will of confe- 
quence have actually been obliged to go through in the fecond minute, 
will be according to the mean of the extremes of velocity at the begin- 
ning and end thereof, that is, three yards in the fecond minute; fo 
that being one yard from his original place at the beginning of the fe- 
cond minute, at the end of it he will have moved the fum of the journies 
of the firft and fecond minute, that is, in the whole faur yards from 
his original place. As he’ has now generated a velocity in the ball of 
four yards ger minute, in the third minute he muft travel four yards to 
keep up with the ball, andone more in generating the equal increment 
of velocity; fo that in the third minute, he mutt travel five yards to 
keep up the fame impelling power upon the ball that he did in the firft 
minute in travelling one, fo that thefe five yards in the third minute, 
added to the four vards that he had travelled in the two preceding mi- 
nutes, fets him at the end of the third minute nine yards from whenee 
he fet out, having then given the ball a velocity capable of carrying it 
uniformly forward at the rate of fix yards es! minute, as before ftated, 
We may now leave the further purtiit of thefe proportions, and fee 
Vor. Vs how 
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how the account ftands. He generated a velocity of two yards fer mi- 
aute in the firft minute, the fquare of which is four, when he had 
moved but one yard from his place; and he had generated a velocity of 
fix yards per minute, the fquare of which is thirty-fix, at the end of 
the third minute, when he had travelled nine yards from his place. 
Now, fince the fquare of the velocity, generated at the end of the firft 
minute, is to that of the velocity generated at the end of the third mi- 
nute, as 4: 26, that is, as 1: g; and fince the fpaces, moved through 
by the man to communicate thefe velocities, are alfo as 1: g, it fol- 
lows, that the fpaces through which the man muff travel, in order to 
generate thefe velocities reipectively (preferving the impelling power 
perfectly equal), muft be as the fquares of the velocities that are com- 
municated to the ball ; for, if the man was to be brought back again to 
his original place by a mechanical power, equally exerted upon the 
man equally refifting, this would be the meafure of what the man has 
done in order to give motion to the ball. It therefore directly follows, 
conformably to what has been deduced trom the experiments, that the 
mechanic power that mutt of neceflity be employed in giving different 
degrees of velocity to the fame body, mutt beas the fquare of that ve- 
locity; and if the converfe of this propofition did not hold, viz. that 
if a body in motion, in being ftopped, would not produce a mechanical 
effect equal or proportional to the iquare of its velocity, or to the me- 
chanical power employed in producing it, the effect would not cor- 
refpond with its producing caule. 

** Thus the confequences of generating motion upon a level plane 
exactly correfpond with the generating of motion by gravity ; viz. that 
though in two feconds of time the equal impulfive power of gravity 
gives twice the velocity to a body that it does in one fecond, yet this 
collateral circumftance attends it, that at the end of the double time, in 
confequence of the velocity acquired in the firit half, the body has fallen 
trom where it tet forward through four times the perpendicular ; and, 
tuerefore,. though the velocity is only doubled, yet four times the me 
chanical power has been confumed in producing it, as four times the 
mechanical power mutt be expended in bringing up the fallen body to 
its firft place. 

** ‘This then appears to be the foundation, not only of the difputes 
that haye arifen, but of the miftakes that have been made, in the ap- 
plication o; the diftereat definitions of quantity of motion; that while 
thofe, that have adhered to the definition of Sir Ifaac Newton, have 
complained of their adverfaries, in not confidering the time in which 
effects are produced, they themfelves have nor always taken into the 
account the {pace that the unpclling power is obliged io travel through, 
in producing the different degrees of velocity. It feems, therefore, 
that, without taking in the collateral circumftances both of time and 
fpace, the terms, quantity of motion, momextum, and force of bodies 
in motion, are abfolutely indefinite; and that they cannot be fo ealily, 

diftinétly, and fundameatally compared, as by having recourfe to the 
common mealure, «2. mechanic power. 

* From the whole of what has been inveftigated, it therefore ap- 
pears, that time, properly fpeaking, has nothing to do with the pro- 
duction of mechanical effects, otherwife than as, by equully flowing, 
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it becomes 2 common meafure; fo that, whatever mechanical effect is 
found to be produced in a given time, the uniform continuance of the 
action of the fame mechanical power will, in a double time, produce 
two fuch effects, or twice that effect. A mechanical power, therefore, 
properly {peaking, is meafured by the whole of its mechanical effect 
produced, whether that effect is produced in a greater or a lefler time; 
thus, having treafured up 1090 tuns of water, which I can let out 
upon the over-fhot wheel of a mill, and defcending through a perpen- 
dicular of 20 feet, this power applied to proper mechanic inftruments, 
will produce a certain effect, that is, it will grind a certain quantity of 
corn; and that, at a certain rate of expending it, it will grind this 
corn in an hour. _ But fuppofe the miil equally adapted to produce 4 
proportional effect, by the application of a greater impulfive power as 
with a lefs, then, it I let out the water twice as fait upon the wheel, 
it will grind the corn twice as faft, and both the water will be expended 
and the corn ground in half an hour. Here the fame mechanical ef- 
tect is produced ; wiz. the grinding a given quantity of corn, by the 
fame mechanical power, vz. 1000 tuns of water defcending through 
a given perpendicular of 20 feet, and yet this effect is in one cafe pro- 
duced in half the time of the other. What time, therefore, has to 
do in the bufinefs is this: let the rate of doing the bufinefs, or pro- 
ducing the effect, be what it will, if this rate is uniform, when I have 
found by experiment what is done in a given time, then, proceeding 
at the fame rate, twice the effect will be produced in twice the time, 
on fuppofition that I have a fupply of mechanic power to go on with, 
Thus 1000 tuns of water, defcending through 20 feet of perpendicue 
lar, being, as has been fhewn, a given mechanic power, let me ex- 
pend it at what rate I will, if when this is expended, I muft wait ano- 
ther hour before it be renewed, by the natural flow of a river, or 
otherwife, I can then only expend twelve fuch quantities of power in 
24 hours; but if, while 1 am expending 1000 tuns in one hour, the 
ftream renews me the fame quantity, then I can expend 24 fuch quane 
tities of power in 24 hours; that is, I can go on continually at that 
rate, and the product or effect will be in proportion to time, which is 
the common meafure; but the quantity of mechanic power arifing 
from the flow of the two rivers, compared by taking an equal portion 
of time, is double in the one to the other, though each has a mill, 
that, when going, will grind an equal quantity of corn in an hour,” 
Such is Mr, Smeaton’s illuftiation of this unpraétifed and 
intricate fubje&: on which we beg leave to remark, that his 
illuftration fails in the application. ‘The caufe of gravity is 
conftant in its operation and impulfe: it is under no neceifity 
to move forward, like the man rolling the iron ball, nor is the 
body, moved by it, under any neceffity to wait for the renewal 
of the natural flow of its ftream, like that of a river. It ac- 
celerates a moving body equally in the fame time, whether 
moving fafter or flower ; and the velocity of motion, acquired 
by fuch acceleration, is the meafure of its momentum or 
moving force, and not the fpace it has fallen through in the 
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time of its defcent. When the velocity is only doubled, there- 
fore, four times the force is not neceflary, either to be confumed 
or expended, to bring up the fallen body to its firft place. On 
the contrary, a double force is fufficient; nay, we could give 
Mr. Smeaton pofitive proof, that, under certain circumftances, 
even a fingle force would do it: the refiftance of elaftic bodies, 
and the impulfe of gravity, being a refource for the generation 
of mechanic power indefinitely-—Why then, it may be faid, 
js not the perpetual motion practicable ?. If a body can be faifed 
to a given height by a lefs power than it acquires from gravity 
in its defcent, the problem is folved—True; but among the 
vulgar errors adopted by the Royal Society this is one; viz. 
that the perpetual motion is impoffible. ‘hey pretend even to 
poilefs mathematical demonftrations of it, though they can pro- 
duce only the ftatical one of Huygens, which is applicable only 
to bodies revolving round acommon centre; this being all 
they have to object to it. Indeed, notwithftanding the pre- 
valence of this vulgar error, the adapting of which is an op- 
probrium to a philotophical fociety, there 1s nothing more cer~ 
tain than the praéticability of juch motion, or than that it 
has been aétually difcovered. ‘he celebrated wheel of Orffy- 
reus, exhibited at Hefle Caflel, about the year 1720, was moft 
affuredly a real perpetual motion®. We can take upon us, 
alfo, to affure our readers, on the beft authority, that a fimi- 
Jar, if not the fame, difcovery hath been made by our colleague 
Dr. K. whofe indetatigable perfeverance in fo arduous a pur- 
fwit, for near twenty years together, has by no means been 
attended with that countenance and encouragement fo intereft- 
ing a difcovery deferves. It is to be wilhed, for the fake of 
the public, as well as the inventor, that a parliamentary pre- 
mium were offered for the promulgation of fuch an invention, 
proportionate to its utility. Such premiums have been fre- 
quently proffered, not to fay proftituted, on much lefs impor- 
tant occafions. With refpeét to the author of the recovery of this 
invention (for fo it may be ftiled), it may be declared, that al- 
though he cannot complain, with Orffyreus, that he has fpent 
a confiderable patrimony in effe&ting, he may truly aver, 
that he has fpent the greater part of the earnings of a 
life of unremitted induftry, Indeed, the money he has ex- 
pended, and the time he has beftowed, are tooconfiderable for 
him to facrifice the fruits of them to unptoftitable applaufe, in 
a country fo nyuch interefted in, and fo weil able to reward the 
author of fuch an invention ; efpecially as he has declared 


* See *sGravefaude’s poflhumous works, publithed by Profeffor Allaman 
ef Leyden; alfothe Appendix to the sath volume of the Monthly Review. 
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himfelf ready to give the moft pofitive proofs of the reality-of 
his difcovery to’ fuch perfons of fcience and honour, as may 
have influence enough to procure a compenfation adequate 


to fuch an invention, a 


Rona, a Poem, in feven books, illuftrated with a corre map of 
the Hebrides, and elegant engravings. By ‘fobn Ogilvie, D.D. 


concluded from page 72. 


We fit down with great pleafure to fulfill the promife made 

to our readers, of prefenting a fketch of the general heads of 
this very pleafing and poetical performance. ‘The ftruéture 
of the ftory is, briefly, this. An old gentleman named Ba- 
filius, unfortunate in his life, but happy in the refource of an 
only daughter, who is figured under the fignature of Cleora, 
determines to retire with her to the ifle called Rona, one of 
the moft remote of the Hebrides, Soon after their arrival 
here, the father recites the hiftory of himfelf and his wife, 
Cleora’s mother; and of a young fhepherd named Phile- 
mon, who captivates the heart of Cleora, and is permitted, by 
Bafilius, to be the companion of their retirement. The nar- 
rative of Bafilius is full of adventure, and well calculated to 
anfwer the end with which it was confefledly recited : namely, 
to imprefs upon the minds of his young affociates, a-fenfe of 
their felicity in being fecluded from the world, and to prepare 
them for the refiftance of fimilar trials, fhould fuch happen 
to themfelves. He clofes his account with a promife to permit 
fpeedily the nuptials of his young hearers :. appoints a day to 
folemnize the marriage ; and propofes, that the intermediate 
time fhould be paft in thofe innocent amufements, which were 
cuftomary in the ifland of Rona. But now a caufe of diflrefs 
arifes : the lord of the ifland (Alcanor) makes his appearance ; 
and, like moft other lords, endeavours to feduce the innocence 
of poor Cleora. He is, however, repulfed—And here begins 
the praternatural machinery of the work, by the introduétion 
of a malignant being, called NisRoz, whofe affiftance is fum- 
moned agajnft the virtue of Cleora. The power of this ma- 
licious agent of Alcanor is related in a chain of incidents, 
perfe&tly correfponding with the idea of his chara&ter. But 
take a view of the Demon, as the Poet hath drawa him 
in all his fpells and terrors, After Alcanor’s conjuration, 
follows this animated and alarming defcription. 


‘* Far on a rock projetting o’er the main _ 
Old Nisroe fat, and view'd th’ ethereal plain 5 
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Fix’d on the worlds above his ardent gaze, 

And caught each fparkling orb’s malignant rays. 

He fnuff’d afar the fpreadiag fume, nor ftay’d, 

But near Alcanor ftood, an inftant aid. 

* Lean, haggard, bent he feem’d, of fallow hue ; 

(The moon dim glimmering gave his form to view) 

One grizzled lock his ead nateemly bore, 

One eye-ball red, as drench’d in dropping gore ; 

Lank from his forked chin expos’d and bare 

Thin, loofe, and ftraggling, fhook the wither’d air; 

A wand he held of reeds compactly join’d, 

And crept in. rags that flutter’d on the wind. 

Then thus in few :—and flowly rais’d his hand; 

** Why wak’ff thou Nisroe? Speak thy bold demand.” 
‘¢ T love a-maid, (th’ intrepid youth replied) 
An angel fhape; but heart that fwells with pride; 
Though born obfcure on this fequefter’d thore, 
Though warm’d with hope, and lur’d with glittering ore ; 
Though fhown, and taught an happier fcene to prize, 
Sbe {corns the proffer’d boon, infults, and flies ; 
Her Sirz,—thou know’ft him,—to a thepherd’s bed, 

** A clown, a wretch, configns the lovely maid. 

* Strong paffions tear my breaft, th’ illuding fair 

* I dread by force to feize, by fraud defpair. 

“ Few are my friends, nor yet with arms prepar’d, 

* And thefe.combin’d to force, "twere vain to guard: 

** This race though fimple, yet provok’d, would prove, 

** A firm barrier to fhield the friends they love. 

*¢ Thou then advife. In many a danger tried, 

** My better genius thou; my ‘conftant guide! 

** IT know thy will to help, revere thy power ; 

“ And wait thy voice to feize the happieft hour.” 
Thus he.—As one perplex’d by devious ways, 

Where wind the paths in long excentric maze, 

Explores the track where feweft ills withftand:— 

‘Thus mus’d the wizard, ere he wav’d his wand. 

Slow down the murmuring cliff at lait he trod, 

And mutter’d fpells, as rear’d the myftic rod! 

Thrice wav’d the reed, and on the ftormy blaft, 

Thrice howl’d the Genius of the watery waite! 

Low thunder rolling fhook the founding cave, 

And thriek’d a ghoft on every rifing wave. 
They ceas’d—when gliding like a lambent flame, 

Swift o’er the flood a pigmy legion came; 

Their Chief before, they glitter’d o’er the flrand, 

A bufy, fluttering, mifchiet-loving band. 

Some from the froth with poifonous vapours fraught, 

Th’ envenom’d feeds of death malignant caught; 

Then on the keen eaft rifing damp and drear, 

Breath’d in dank mildews o’er the blighted ear, 

Or drank pale radiance from the lunar beam, 

Or rais’d the hofts that fweep in meteor gleam; 
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Or on the billows’ fwelling bound furvey’d 
Shriek to the trembling heart that finks with dread! 
Their chief in height above th’ incircling crew, 
Green were his locks that drop’d the blafting dew ; 
Full in his front o’ercaft with tangling hair, 
Flath’d the fell Bafilitk’s deftructive glare ; 
Two fiery brands his little arms appear ; 
In one the fceptre wav’d, in one the fpear ; 
This from the caves, where lights fulphureous glow, 
And that a flame from lakes that boil below. 

Then Nisroet thus.—“ A friend demands thine aid ; 
*¢ He loves a beauteous, but a fcornful maid. 
“ Her Stre Basttivs of detefted kind, 
** Clofe with th’ ethereal race in league combin’d, 
“ Him as their guide this fimple race befriend, 
“ Alarm’d, would guard him, and attack’d, defend: 
«¢ Thofe arm’d—to feize the tempting prize were vain, 
‘© And winds averfe what fhip can plough the main! 
*¢ Thou then benignant bid th’ attempt prevail ; 
“© Swell with ‘propitious winds the fpreuding fail ; 
*¢ Unlock th’ ethereal tribes, and point their way; 
s‘ Tis mine to guide them to the deftin’d prey.” 

He faid, In few the pigmy fiend replied: 
“ Enjoy thy with: I waft them o’er the tide. 
** Not for the prize that crowns ALcANoR’s toil ; 
‘* But ruin “hovers o’er the fated ifle! 
** Go then fecure, and feize the trembling fair 
* We rouze the winds.”—He faid, and mix’d in air. 


On the other hand, are fummoned, in fupport of that in- 
nocence which is by Nifroe fo forely affailed, a new fett of 
Beings, whe under the direétion of good angels counteract 
the evil defigns of the evil-fpirited Nifroe—The potency of 
thefe benignant agents is likewife delineated in all the fuit- 
able pomp of language, and with all the decorations of the 
poet’s imagination: the grand endeavour of Nifroe, being to 
promote the bafe defigns of Alcanor, and the conftant effort 
of the amiable Genii, to refeue his fair from fuch machi- 
nations. It would not be doing either poctical, or moral juf- 
tice, to refufe our readers the account of thefe amiable op- 
ponents, who,’ officially, efpoufe the caufe of Cleora, againft 
the wicked wiles of Alcanor, and his minifter Nifroe. The 
whole introduétion of thefe good {fpirits is mafterly. The 
Reader fhall judge. 


Say, Thou whofe dreams this raptur’d thought infpire, 
‘Power of ‘the fong, and heav’n-defcended lyre, 
Say (for thou know’it each ardent warrior’s name) 
What band, to fave infulied virtue came! 
When 
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When firft (’ewas hell produc’d the vengeful train) 

Rofe the fell Genii of the roaring main ; 

‘The wreck, the whirlwinds o’er the watry way 
Borne with wild fury, {poke their direful fway. 

To tame their rage the POWER of NATURE gave 
A race of gentler kind to rule the wave. 

Thefe, not of nobleft rank, yet heavenly bred 

In the mild breeze ethereal balm convey’d ; 

Still pleas’d to fave, on wandering crews beftow’d 
Their care; and moor’d them in th’ expected road: 
Warr’d with the hell-born race, their only foe, 

And hurl’d them howling to the gulfs below. 

O’er all the deeps from clime to clime they pafs’d ; 
Now fkimm’d the waves, and now th’ aérial waite, 
But chief, that main’s pacific bofom bore 
Where the wide Anpes fhade th’ extended fhore * ; 
Beneath the temperate fun’s refracted beam 
Serene they floated o’er the waving ftream ; 

Where never tempeft rais’d its voice, nor known 

The fiery rays that fcorch the burning zone: 

In calm perpetual flow’d their hours away, 

Blefs’d hours !—and pleafure crown’d each feftive day, 

Here as they roam’d, in fportive maze combin’d, 
Their prince long mufing, as with anxious mind 
Conven’d the litt’ning bands. A horn he rais’d 
That bright with dyes (ethereal tincture!) blaz’d; 
Shrill was its blaft, and from the deeps around, 

All rouz’d in hafte obey’d the well-known found, 
There all that o’er the {welling furge recline, 
Search coral’d beds, or haunt th’ empearled mine ;. 
Or give the gem with gloffy tints to flame ; 

Or fmooth the fpeckled fhell’s refplendent frame, 
Or bids light zephyrs to their haunts repair, 

Or fan with looien’d wings the fultry air, 

Or braid the mermaid’s floating locks, or glide 
With the green dolphin o’er the heaving tide. 

All came :—their prince high-rifing o’er the reft 
Th’ imperial fceptre rear’d, and thus addrefs’d : 

“¢ Ye powers of angel race, whofe mighty fway 

** Heaven bade the deep, and lawlefs winds obey, 
*¢ Still prompt to fly where virtue points the fhade, 
** That cauie divine demands your inftant aid. 

** Some maid beneath the fell deftroyer’s pow’r 
*© Unfriended lies, and this the fatal hour: 

“* I fee her pale with life-confuming woe! 

*¢ And hear, with lowering front fome ruthlefs foe ; 


* Of the celebrated tranquillity of this ocean the reader will find a par- 
ticular account in Anfon’s Voyage round the World, where the, neigh- 
bourhood of that immenfe track of mountains called the ANDES, is with 
probability afligned as the caufe of it. 


“ Torn 
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“ Torn from her friends the feems, and o’er the main 

“ Swept by our foes, an ever-hateful train ; 

“* Hell gives them aid:—and howling from beneath 

‘ Fiends fwell the trump, the dire portent of death ! 

* Hafte ere the fink, and as we fearch them far, 

** Each rear the helm, and found the blaft of war.” 
Thus he :—at once prepar’d, the fhouting throng, 

Borne on impetuous pinions ap along. 

Soon as they. left that peaceful clime behind, 

The madding ftorm arofe, and roaring wind. “t 

Loud was the blatt, and dire the livid flame 

As thundering o’er the fwelling furge they came 

Cas’d in ethereal arms! an angel o’er 

The train’ high-foaring, fhew’d th’ appointed fhore. 


The various contrivances of thefe contending Genii, and 
the various Sepees of Bafilius, Cleora, Alcanor, and Phi- 
lemon, in confequence of them, form a very important, as 
well as interefting part of the poem. Nifroe, and other fiends, 
all the time, and in every enterprize, appearing the inftru€ting 
demons of Alcanor, while the benevolent beings aé& as the 
guardians of the more perfecuted, though more defervi 
party. The catattrophe is, however, pathetic, in the pene 
degree; for Bafilius is ftabbed; Philemon expires by the 
wound of an arrow; and Cleora (on fecing amongft the dead 
bodies thofe of her father and her lover), deprived of fen- 
fation at the view, falls into a trance; and, imagining that 
fhe beholds the ghoft of Philemon beckoning to the tomb, 
expires in his arms. 

After the curtain is thus awefully dropped upon the fcene, 
the Poet thus defcribes the birds of heaven covering Philemon 
and his Cleora, with grafs and leaves, from the adjacent re¢ 
ions, 

F “© Meanwhile the lovers, ere the grave conceal’d; 
Heaven pitying, fent its feather’d race to thield. 
Call’d by its warning voice, the tribes repair 
From every ifle along the fields of air ; 

Of every varying wing, and every naire, 

The wild, the fierce, the gentle, and the tame, 

All peaceful met on Ron a’s lonely thore :— 

Some leaves, or herbs, each little wanderer bore, 

Mofé from the rill that murmurs o’er the vale, 

Or flowers whofe breath perfuines the balmy gales 

Shrubs with green foliage on the dead they {trow’d 

Each o’er them lightly cropt his pleafing load. 

Embalm’d they lay ;—tiil known at laft to fame 

Their fate; a band of weeping mourners came; 

Thefe with the funeral rites to duit conve 

The fain; and o’er them pour the plaintive lay. 
Vou. V. R Three 
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Three days the Bard’s complaining numbers flow * ;. 
The rocks, the caverns, breathe refponfive woe. 

The fourth, their iriends with folemn action blefs'd, 
They part; and leave the mouldering dutt to reft. ; 

Among other paffages of this elegant performance, none 
fee to lay better claim to extra&, or the reader’s attention, 
than the little moral epifode of a hermit, who finds, and con- 
duéts the fugitive Cleora, to his cell; and in this manner, 
beguiles her forrows, by a recapitulation of bis own: but we 
are forry, we cannot find room, for further quotation, 





Letters on Materialifin and Uartley’s Theory of the Human Mind, 
addreffed to Dr. Priefiley, F. R.S8. 8vo. 2s. 6d, Robinfon. 


We imagined the infertion of our corref{pondgnt’s letter, con- 
cerning this produ&tion, in our Review for laft month +, might 
have excufed our paffing over it without farther animadverfion ; 
but fome writers, or their friends, are not eafily to be fatis- 
ticd. We fhall not tire our readers, however, by going over 
the ground, which our ingenious correfpondent hath meafured 
with as much good fenfe as apparent good-nature, Let it fuf- 
fice to fay, that our opinion generally coincides’with his, in 
oppofition to the writer of the letters before us. The tenth 
and laft letter, indeed, treats on a fubjeé&t that immediately 
concerns us as Reviewers, and cannot be io eafily pafled over, 
Addreffing Dr. Prieftleb, the letter-writer proceeds thus ; 

“ Reverend Sir, ; 

«* Oppartunely enough, though you perhaps may thiuk far other- 
wife, before my laf Jetter was completely printed, accidentally fell into 
my hands your lait volume of E.aperiments on different hinds of air. 1 
had purpofely put off the perufai of that vofume to a more convenient 
opportunity, my head being. a good deal engaged: in _purfuits widely 
different trom the fubject-matter of thofe enquiries. Yet I was defi- 
rous to fee one part of vour preface, ia which, I had been informed, 
you had taken very ferious notice of the reflections that-had been made, 
relative to your netions on the materiality of fouls, Perhaps, thought |, 
the Doktor hath candidly acknowledged the opinion, he hazarded oa 
that fubject, to be ill-tounded, and hath theretore publicly apologized 
for the alarm, he unthinkingly gave to the fincere admirers ot real vir- 
tue and religion; if fo, what 1 have written on the fubject mutt prove 
in a great meafure ulelefs, and I will fairly fupprets my letters ow mate: 
rialijm, ot, at leatt, make a handfome excufe tor the warmth of fome 
exprefiions, and the perfonal tendency ot others. With thefe thoughts 


* The circumftance here alluded to is a weil-known ceremony in tle 
Hioutanps and Wesrean Isxes of SCcorLaNn; and is not yet wholly 
abolithed in thefe remote countries, 
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I'tumed to your preface; * but how great was my furprife, when in- 
ftead of an apology, I beheld the fame fentiment as ftrongly exprefled 
as ever, and perceived that your mind was obftinately refolved tu abide ’ 
by the firft affertion ! ; Pd 
*« To make'fome new reflexions on that part"of your preface is the 
defign of this etter, which ‘fhall pofitively be my laft. Do not fear, I 
fhall copy the ftale trick of rope-dancers and other performers of won- 
ders, who aynounce one night more, and pofitivcly no longer, when they 
mean no fuch thing. Pofitively then, Doctor, I again affure you, 
this fhall be my parting difcourfe. — ’ 

*¢ You feem not a little mortified by the report, which has gone 
forth to the public, fo injurious to your facerdotal character, reprefent- 
ing you, after alle manoeuvres in defence of religion, as not be- 
lieving in a fature-itate, ‘To effe&t this bafe purpofe, fay you, a mu-_ 
tilated fentence was quoted from your ¢fays; and thus was your inno- 
cent and Chriftian meaning moft wilfully and wickedly perverted. Fie 
upon pe Mr. Seton ; how could you thus malicioufly and wantonly 
aipérfe the immaculate reputation of aman, whofe coat of orthodoxy 
was ever efteemed of one uniform and feamlefs tiffue ! 

“ The paffage, Sit, which gave rife to the report, you deem fo- 
injurious, hath been quoted extire in more than a hundred different 
places, fice its firft appearance from Mr. Johnfon’s shop; and what 
will be evera very wntoward circumitance is, that Mr: Seton’s inference 
hath conitantly been drawn againit you, to wit, that in‘ your opinion 
the human foul is zatwrally mortql. Bit this is the very doétrine, you 
meant in your effay to eitablifh, this you again repeat in your preface, 
dnd this was the only affertion, with which you was charged by Mr. 
Seton, or by any other writer on the fibjeét. Wherein then was your 
medning ‘fo wifally and svickedly perverted ? You fay indeed, that you 
have been ** reprefented in an artful advertijiment as not believing in a 
future {tare ;” and’ of this you complain bitterly; Aixc ile lacrymeé 
If hereby you mean to infinuate that Mr. Seron accufed you of reject- 
ing all belief in & future ftate, take cate, Sir, you be not yourfelf 
guilty of, at leaf,’ a. cual perverfion of that gentleman’s ‘meaning, 
He never aimed to go beyond the limits of your own affertion (for that 
was quite far enough) which is, that relying on the reafons, deduced 
from philefophy afore, it is more probable that man will not furvive 
the grave. For the truth of this I reter you to Mr. Seton’s own letter, 
addrefléd to you in the London Review of June, 1775. Your theolo- 
gical or divine faith of furwre exi/lence was never called in quettion, 
becaufe you declared that you had hopes of furviving tle grave, derived 
to you from the Acme of révelation, or from a pofitive conftitution, 
communicated by exprefs revelation to man, As therefore his only 
defizn was to controvert and to point out the evil tendency of the firtt 
infinuation, where was the neceffity of quoting more of your eflay than 
the lines, wherein that infinuation or rather affertion was contained, 
Nor certainly was he “blameable for laying to your charge an opinion, 
which you then openly promulgated, and are now determined to main- 
tain. This is a fair reprefentation of the matter. Review the entire 
eflay, or only take the curtailed paffage, as quoted by Mr. Seton, the 
inference againit you, as far as any one has hitherto infinuated, mutt 
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be exactly the fame.—But perhaps, Sir, the cafe is, that Dr. Prieftley 
hath a right to aflert, what no other man may repeat, or lay to his 
charge, without incurring the guilt of a malicious and wicked flan- 
derer. ' 

“ This affair, you fay, has been the occafion of much exultation 
among digots, as a proof that freedom of thinking in matters of religion 
leads to infidelity; and unbelievers, who have never read any but my 

hilofophical writings, confider me as one of their fraternity. To the 
Sorniee 1 thall fay nothing, becaufe it would avail nothing. 

** It would pleafe me much to hear your owaz definition of the word 
bigotry; becaufe I think it would be curious, and probably be infinitely 
more extenfive jn its application, than was ever before imagined. 
Should you confine it to thofe, who declare againit freedom of think- 
ing, or rather free enquiry in matters of religion, you would not, I 
fancy, be oppofed by the rational part of believers. The rationale of 
seligion not only admits of, but even requires a free and candid dif- 
cuffion of the fubje&; which mpft always tend to the difcovery and 
confirmation of truth, and to the detection and deftruction of error and. 
falfehood. Buta degree of deference to the fentiments and even pre-, 
judices of others fhould be ever preferved; nor can a man be too diffi- 
dent of the workings ct his own reafon, or too moderate and circum- 
fpect in what he delivers out to the multitude. “ Quyiconque (fays a 
virtuous foreigner, who is no bigot) sintérefe plus au bonheur des hom- 
mes qua fa propre gloire, ne fe hafardera pas a dire fon avis fur a prt 
jugés, gui contribuent a faire éclorre le cerme de la virtue, et a répandre le 
repos et la felicité parmi fes. femblables,” 

“* Your religious addrefs to unbelievers, particularly foreigners, who 
have kindly, .as you obferve, admitted you into their fraternity, de- 
ferves fome notice. Of thefe vou entertain better bopes than of bigots. 
** As they will agree with me in the opinion of the natural mortality of 
the foul, which is agreeable to every appearance in nature, fay you, it 
greatly concerns ws to confider, &c.” 2. c. whether the Deity has not 
by fome pofitive revelation pointed out an Lereafier to man,— Mott un- 
doubtedly, if they have adopted your opinion, it nearly concerns them 
to look out for fome fecurity, fome other proof of exiftence in a world 
to come. But fhould they remain obitinate in their infidel fcheme, 
and moreover pay fuch deference to your fentiments, as:to declare for 
niaterialifm; then, Doctor, what will be their fate?—you are, how- 
ever, much deceived if you imagine that all foreign infidels have 
adopted your opinion. I could name fome, whofe religious faith is 
much lefs than a grain of muflard feed, who are {till warm maintainers 
of the foul’s natural immortality: fuch as that wild Orang outang J. J. 
Rouffean, of Geneva, and the famous Berlin Jew Mofes Mandels- 
Sohn, who have both expretly written in defence of that doétrine. 
Indeed,” I know not of any, who are eminent tn the literary world, that 
have publicly, at leaft, efpoufed your fentiment. You are, therefore, 
7 fatpest, plus ifolé in your opinion, than you pleafe to flatter 
yourfelf,” 

After profeffing ourfelves obliged to the letter-writer, for fo 
fairly itating the cafe between our colleague Mr, Seton and 


Dr. 
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Dr. Prieftley, we fhall only beg leave to repeat, that our opi- 
nion on the fubjeé&t is, in a great meature; confiftent with Dr. 
Prieftley’s ; viz. that the foul’s furviving the body is nota 
doétrine deducible either from natural philofophy or the fcrip- 
ture; notwithftanding that of a refurreétion to life, and a fu- 


ture ftate of rewards and gsi ca is undoubtedly true, 


and refts on the firmeft of all foundations, the Word of God, 
as revealed in the facred text. For, with all deference to this 
letter-writer, Dr. Prieftley is not fo s/olé as he may imagine in 
the opinion that, as life and immortality were brought to light by 
the gofpel, they were brought to light by the go/pel ony ! 





A general Hiftory of the Science and PraSice of Mufiz, by Sir 
_ Hawkins. In five Volumes, 4to. 61. 6s, Payne, 

n the preface to this elaborate and icientific hiftory, we are 
told it is’ the produce of fixteen years labour, and has been com- 
piled from materials, which were not collected in double the 
time, r 


_“ The end propofed (fays this judicious and refpectible hittorian) 
is the inveitigation of the principles, and a deduction of the progrels 
of a fcience, which, though intimately connected with civil life, has 
fearce ever been fo well underftood by the generality, 3 to-be thought 
a fit fubjeét, not to fay of criticiim, but of fober difcuffien : Inflead 
ot exercifing the powers of reafon, it has in general engaged only that 
faculty of the mind, which, for want of a better word to exprefs it by, 
we call Tafte ; and which alone, - and without fome principle to direct 
and controul it, muft ever be deemed a capricious arbiter. Another 
end of this werk is the fettling mufic upon fomewhat like a footing ot 
equality with thofe, which, for other reafons than that, like mulic, 
they contribute to the delight of mankind, are termed the fitter arts 5 
to reprebate thé vulgar notion that its ultimate end is merely to excite 
mirth; and, above all, to demonftrate that its principles are founded 
in certain general and univerfal laws, into which all that we difcover 
in the material world, of harmony, fymmztry, proporsion and order, 
feems fo be refolvable. — 

. “ The method purfued for thefe purpofes will be found to confiit in 
an explanation of fundamental doctrines, and a narrauion of important 
events and hiftorical facts, in a chronological ferie:, with fuch ovcalional 
remarks and evidences, as might ferve to illuttrate the one and authen- 
ticate the other. With thefe are intermixed a variety of mutical com- 
politions, tending as well to exemplify that divertity ot itvles which is 
common both to mufic and fpeech or written Tanguage, as to manifeit 
the gradual improvements in the art of combining matical founds. The 
materials which have furnithed this intelligence mutt necetiarily be fup- 
poled to be very mifcellanous in their nature, and abundant in quanti- 
ty: To fpeak alone of the treatifes for the purpofe, the author aiay 
with no lefs propricty than truth affert, that che ielection of them was 
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an exercife of deep. fkill, the refule of much erudition, and the effect © 
of great labour, as having been for a great part of his life the employ. 
ment of that excellent theorift in the feience, Dr. Pepufch. Thefe 
bave been accumulating and encreafing for a feries of years paft: For 
others of a different kind recourfe has been had to the Bodlean library 
and the ‘calege libraries in both univerlities ; to that in the mufic-fehool 
at Oxford ; to the Britifh Mufeum, and to the public libraries and re- 
politories ot records and public papers in London and Weftminfter; and 
for the purpofe of afcertaining tacts by dates, to cemeteries and other 
places of fepulture ; and to him that shall object that thefe fources are 
madequate to the end of fuch an undertaking as this, it may be anfwer- 
ed, that he knows not the riches of this country. a 

** A corre(pondence with learned foreigners, and fuch communica- 
tions from abroad as fuit with the liberal jentiments and difpofition of 
the prefent age, together with a great variety of oral intelligence refpect- 
ing perfons and facts yet remembered, have contributed in fome degree 
t» the melioration of the work, and to juttify the title it bears of A 
General Hittory; which yet it may be thought would have been more 
properly its duc, had the plan of the work been ftill moreextenfive,, 
and comprehended the ftare of 1ufie in countries where the approaches 
to refinement have as yet been but finall.” 

Tothote, however, who adopt the Greek maxim, that ** A 
great book is a great evil,” an hiftory in five volumes, quarto, . 
will probably appear to have been both detigned and executed 
on a plan fufhiciently extenfive ; and, indeedy we are ourfelves 


perfectly of our author’s opinion, that it is of little importanece 
to ya Noll into a practice that has not its. foundation in feience 
fy 


or fyftem, viz. to knew what are the founds that moft delight: 
an Hottentot, a wild American, or even a more refined Chi- 
nefe. 

In a preliminary difeourfe, Sit John Hawkins hath given a 
general fketch of the matter and condué of his work, with a 
concife account of what has been advanced on the fubje& by 
ancient and modern writers.—Setting out with the ufual com-, 
parifons between mufic, painting, and poetry, he proceeds as 
follows. ; 

“ Seeing therefore that mufic has its foundation in nature, and that 
reafon recognizes what the feni® approves, what wonder is it, that ‘in 
all ages, and cven in the leatt enlightened of mankind, its efficacy 
Should be acknowledged ; or that, as well by thofe who are capable 
of reafon and reflection, as thofe who teek for no other gratifications 
than what are obvious to the fenfes, it thould Ge confidered as a 
genuine and natural fource of delight ? The wonder is, that lefs of 
that curiofity, which leads men to enquire into the hiftory and pro- 
grefs of arts, and their gradual advances towards perfection, has been 
exercifed in the inftance now before us, than in-any other of equal 
importance. 

** Ti we take a view of thofe authors who have written on mufic, 
we thall find them comprehended under three clatles, confifting of thofe 
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who Lave refolved the principles of the fcience into certain mathema- 
tical proportions ; of others who have treated ie fyflematically, and 
with a view to practice; and of a third, who, confidering found as a 
branch of phyfics, have from various phenomena explained the man- 
ner in which it is geperated and communieated to the auditory ta- 
culty. But to whom we are indebted for the gradual improvements 
of the art, at what periods it flourifhed, what checks and obitructions 
it has at times met with, who have been its patrons or its enemics, what 
have been the characteriftics of its moft eminent profefiors, few ave 
able to tell. Nor has thé knowledge of its precepts been communi- 
cated in fuch a manner as to enable any but fuch as have devoted 
themfelves to the ftudy of the fcience to underftaid them. Hence i; 
is that men of learning have been betrayed into numberlefs errors 
refpecting mufic; and when they have prefumed to talk about 
it, have difcovered the groffeit ignorance. When Strada, in the per 
fon of Clandian, recites the fable of the Nightingale and the Lyriit, 
how does his invention labour to defcribe the conteit, and how does 
he err ia the confufion ot the terms melody and harmony ; and in giv- 
ingto mufic either attributes that belong to it, or which are its lead 
excellenee ! and what is his whole poem but a vain attempt to ex- 
cite ideas for which no correfpondent words are to be found in any 
language ? Nor does he, who talks of the genius of the world, of the 
firit beauty, and of univerfal harmony, «ymmetry, and order, the 
fublime author of the Characteriftics, difcover much knowledge of 
his fubje&t, when after afferting with the utmott confidence that the 
ancients were acquainted with parts and fymphony, he makes it the 
teit of a good judge in mufic ‘ that he underitand a fiddle*,’ 

“ Sir William Temple {peaking of mufic in his Effay upon the an- 
cient and modern Learning, has betrayed his ignorance of the fubject 
in a comparifon of the modern mufic with the antient ; wherein, nate 
withitanding that Paleftrina, Bird, and Gibbons lived in the fame cea- 
tury with himfelf, and that the writings of Shakefpeare. and the Para- 
dite Lott were then extant, he fcruples not to affert that ‘ the {cience is 
* wholly loft in the world, and that in the room of mufic and poetry 
* we have nothing left but fiddling and rhyming.’ 

“ Mr. Diyden, in thofe two admirable poems, Alexander's Fealt, 
and his lefier Ode for St. Cecilia’s day, and in his Elegy on the deatla 
ot Purcell, with great judgement gives to the feveral _inttruments 
mentioned by him their proper attributes; and recurring. perhaps to 
the numerous common-plaees in his memory refpecting mufic, has 
deferibed its etfects in adequate terms ; but when in the prefaces to 
his operas he fpeaks of recitative, of fong, and the comparative’ me- 
rit of the Italian, the French, and the Englith compoters, his notions 


are fo vague and indeterminate, a3 te convince us that he was not mate 


ter ot his fubject, and does little elfé than talk by rote. 

“ Mr. Addifon, ia thofe fingularly himourous papers in the SpeGa- 
tor, intended to ridicule the Italian opera, is neceffitated to fpeak.of 
mufic, bur he does it-in fueh terms, as plainly indicate that he had no 
judgment ot bis.own to direct him, In the paper, Numb. 18, the 


* Vide Charafteriftics, vol. IIL. page 263, in not. 269. 
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higheit encomium he can vouchfafe mufic is, that it is an agreeable 
entertainment ; anda little after he complains of our fondnefs for the 
foreign mufic, not caring whether it be Italian, French, or High 
Durch, by which latter we may fuppofe the author meant the mufic of 
Mynheer Hendel, 2s he calls him. 

Our author proceeds to quote a paflage from No. 29 of the 
Speétator, refpe€ting Recitative*, on which he obferves that, 

“* Whoever refleis on thefe fentiments muft be inclined to queftion 
as well the goodne’s of the author’s ear gs his knowledge of the 
fubject. The principle on which his reafoning is founded, is clearly 
that the powers of mufic are local; deriving their efficacy from habit, 
cuftom, and whatever elfe we are to underftand by the genius of a peo- 
ple; a pofition as repugnant to reafon and experience as that which 
concludes his difquifition, viz. that * what is harmony to one ear may 
be diffonance to another ;’ whence as a corollary it muit neceflarily fol- 
low, that the fame harmony or the fame fucceflion of founds may pro- 
duce different effects on different perfons; and that any one may be 
excited to mirth by a2 air that has drawn tears from another. 

With due deference to our author, (who yet moft certain] 
underitands mufic better than we can pretend to do) we think 
he is too ftri& on Mr. Addifon’s loofe acceptation of the term 
mufic. itis plain he meant, in the above paflage, to confine 

it 


* « However the Italian method of acting in Recititavo might appear at 


firft hearing, I cannot but think it more sult than that which prevailed in 
our Eugl/d Opera before this Innovation; the Tranfition from an air to 
Reeitative Mutic being more natural than the paffing from a Song to plain 
and ordizary Speaking, which was the common method in Paurcell’s 
operas. 

oT he only Fault J find in our prefent Praétice, is the making ufe of the 

Italian Recitativo with Enylifh words. 

* Fo goto the Bottom of this Matter, I muft obferve that the Tone, or, 

as the French cail it, the Accent of every Nation in their-ordinary Speech 

is altogether different from that of every other People, as we may feeeven 

in the Welth and Scotch, who border fo near upon us. by the Tone or 
* Accent I do not mean the pronunciation of each particular Word, but 
* the Sound of the whole Sentence. Thus it is very common for an Eng- 
* lith gentleman, when he hears a French Tragedy, to complain that a 
* Actors all of them {peak ina Tone; and therefore he very wifely prefers 
§ his own Countrymen, not confidering that a Forcigner complains of the 
‘ fame Tone in an Englifh Aétor. 

‘ For this Reafon, the Recitative Muficin every Language thould be as 
¢ different as the Tone or Accent of each Language; for otherwife what 
« may properly exprefs a Paflion in one Language, will not do it in another. 
« Every one that has been long in Italy knows very well that the Cadences 
« inthe Recitativo bear a remote Affinity to the Tone of their Voices in or- 
* dinary Converfation ; or, to fpeak more properly, are only the Accents 
* of their Language made more Mufical and Tuneful. 

* Thus the Notes of Interrogation or Admiration in the Italian Mufic, 
‘ ad one may fo call them) which refemble their Accents in Difcourfe.on 
* fuch Occafions, are not unlike the ordinary Toncs of an Englifh Voice 
* when we are angry ;. infomuch that I have oftep {een oun Audiences ex- 

‘ uemely 
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it to mete Recitative, whereas Sir John Hawkins applies it to air 
alfo. If we are not miftaken there is'a wide difference betweéh 
the mufic, as applied to the melody of air; and the chant of Re- 
citative. The latter, as Roufleau juitly obferves, approaches 
perfe€tion in proportion as it approaches the proper tones of 
declamation: now, Mr. Addifon truly remarks thofe tones 
are different in different languages: but we do not conceive it 
thence follows that the melody of air, or the ** power of mufic” 
in general, is therefore local—In mentioning the parallel, 
which hath been fo often drawn between ancient and modern 
mofic, Sir John Hawkins, very juftly in our opinion, gives the 
preference tothe latter. On this head, he very pertinently 
obferves, that, : 

“ Wecan form ideas of the perfection of hatrtiony and melody, 
and of the general effect refulting from the artful combination of mufi- 


cal founds, from that mutic alone which we have‘actually heard; ana - 


when we read of the mufie of ‘Timotheus or Antigenides, we mutt 
either refemble it to that of the moft excellent of the modern artifts, of 
forbear to judge about it; and if in the comparifon fuch critics as Ifaae 
Voffius, Sir William Temple, and fome others, reject the mufic of 
the moderns as unworthy of attention or notice, how egregioufly are 
they deceived, and. what do they but.forego the fubitance for thé 
fhadow ?”” g) ty 
tremely miftaken as to what has been doing upon the Stage, and expetting 
to fee the Hero knock down his Meffenger when he has been atking him a 
queftion ; or fancying that he quarrels with his Friend when he only bids 
him Good- morrow. : 
‘ For this Reafon the Italian artifts cannot agree with our Englifh mufi- 
* cians in admiring Putcell’s Compofitions, and thinking hts Tunes fo won- 
derfully adapted to his words, becaufe both thefe’ Nations do not alway’ 
* exprefs the fame Paffions vy the fame Sounds. ’ 
‘ Iam therefore hum!» of opinion that an Englifh Compofer fhould noe 
follow the Italian Recitative too fervilely, but make ufe of many gentle 
Deviations from it in Compliance with his own Native Language. He 
may copy eut of it all the luiling Softnefs and Dying Falls, (as Shake- 
{peare calls them) but fhould ftiil remember that he ought to accomodate 
himfelf to an Englifh Audience, and by humouring the Tone of our 
Voices in ordinary Converfation, have the fame Regard to the Accent of 
his own Language, as thofe Perfons had to theirs whom he profeffes to 
imitate. It is obferved that feveral of the Singing Birds of our own Coun» 
try learn to {weeten their Voices, and mellow the Harfhneis of their natu- 
ral Notes by pra¢tifing under thofe that come from warmer Climates. In 
the fame manaer J would ‘allow the Italian Optra to lend our Englith Mu- 
fic as much as may grace and foften it, but never entirely to annihilate and 
deftroy it. Let che Infufion be as trong as you pleafe, but fill let the 
SubjeC «matter be Englifle 

‘ ACompofer fhould fit his Mufic to the Genius of the People, and con« 
fider that the Delicacy of iiearing and Taitc of Harmony has been formed 
upon thofe Sounds which every Country abounds with. In fhort, that 
Mafic is of a relative Nature, and what is Harmony to one Ear may be 
* Diffonance to another.’ 


Vou. V. S. After 
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After exploding the mode of argument in ufe with various 
writers on this fide the queftion, he proceeds, 


«© But as a weightier argument in favour of modern mufic, at leatt 

fo far as regards the improvements in theory and practice that _necefla- 
rily refult from the invettigation of new principles and the difcovery of 
new combinations, may be drawn from the natural courfe and order 
of things, which is ever towards perfection, as is feen in other. {ciences, 
phyfics and mathematics, for initance; fo that of mufic it may be 
faid, that the difeoveries of one age have ferved as a foundation for 
improvements in the next ; the confequence whereof is, that the fund 
of harmony is ever encreafing. What advantages muft accrue to mufic 
from this circumftance, may be difcerned it we enquire’a litte into 
thofe powers which are chiefly exercifed in prattical compofition : 
The art of invention is made one of the heads among the: precepts of 
shetoric, to which mufic in this and fundry inftances bears a near re- 
femblance ; the end of perfuafion, or affecting the paifions, being com- 
mon to both. This faculty confifts in the enumeration of common- 
places, which are revolved over in the mind, and requires both an 
ample ftore of knowledge in the fubject upon which it is exercifed, 
and a power of applying that knowledge as occafion may require. It 
differs from memory in this refpect, that whereas memory does but re- 
call to the mind the images or remembrance of things as they weve firtt 
perceived, the faculty of invention divides complex ideas into thofe 
whereof they are compoféd and recompounds them again into different 
fathions, thereby creating variety of new objects and conceptions : 
Now the-greater the fund of knowledge above fpoken of is, the greater 
is the fouree from whence the invention of the artift or compofer is 
fupplied ; and the benefits thereof are feen in new combinations and 
phrafes czpable of variety and permutation without end.” 
_ The author goes on to trace the progre{s of mufic, which, he 
obferves, naturally divides itfelf into the two branches of {pe- 
culation and practice, each of which requires a diftin& and 
feparate confideration, From the flate of mufic among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Hiftorian proceeds to the feveral 
events moft worthy of attention in the firft eftablifhment of a 
mutical fyftem, viz. the introduction of mufic into the Churcli 
fervice, aad the ufe of dramatic mufic; under which heads the 
moft interefting intelligence refpeéting the fubje& may be 
comprehended. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Philofophical Efay concerning Light. By Bryan Higgins, M4. D. 


Vol. 1. 6s. fley. 


Had Dr. Higgins entitled this performance a Chemical, inflead 


of a Philofophical, Effay, the reader would have been better ap- 
prized of the nature of the inveftigation, contained init. We 
have more than once obferved, that chemiftry is but a part of 
natural philofophy, and that its principles are by ro means 
thoie of phyfics in general. It is for want of attending to this 
neceflary diftinétion that phyfiologifts, who are adepts only in 
chemiftry, fall into the moft palpable miftakes, in treating of 
firft principles in philofophy, and aiming at a fatisfaétory folu- 
tion of the phenomena of Nature. Hence it is, that their ex- 
periments fo frequently confirm the obtervation of Lord Bacon ; 
which Dr. Higgins hath, we think a little unfortunately, 


adopted as the motto to the prefent eflay ; “* Vaga enim expe- - 


rientia, et fe tantum fequens, mera palpatio eft; et homines 
potius ftupefacit quam informat.” And hence it is, that we 
find fo many /fup:fied admirers of as ftupified experiment-mon- 
gers; to the difgrace of this fuperficially-philofophifing age. 

Dr. Higgins hath not informed us how many volumes his 
eflay is totake up; but if the building be, in any wife, pio- 
portionate to the portal, it will extend to many; the prefent 
volume, confifting of 256 pages, having no lets than 229 of 
them taken up with the introduétion. This, therefore, be- 
comes the capital objeét of our prefent attention. Dr. Higgins 
fets out very properly with a general expofition of his manner, 
and with laying down his definition of terms. 

‘* By microfcopic obfervations, and in a variety of natural and arti- 
ficial proceties, particularly in thofe wherein folid bodies are greatly 
expanded by menttrua, fire, and other means; we learn that every 
perceptible portion of matter is divifible into parts exceedingly minute, 
and feverally invifible. 

“* As all bodies are compofed of thefe, and all natural operations are 
confequently performed by them, it is highly incumbent on us to guard 
againit falle notions of them, und efpecially againit the confufion re- 
fulting from the mifapplication of infinite divifibility, which may well 
be affumed by mathematicians who treat of extenfion and magnitude, 
but ought to have no place in our ideas of the material parts of bodies; 
becaufe we can have no diftinét notions of 2 body indefinitely {mall ; 
and becaule in phyfical enquiries, every divifion, minutene!s, or con- 
dition of matter, which is not deducible from experience, or neceflary 
towards explaining the natural phanomena, is to be rejected. 

“ Avoiding therefore every {peculation concerning iceal divifions, I 
confider the {malieft parts, into which any mafs of matter is ever di- 
vided in the proceifés of Nature or Art, as the uitimate parts of that 
mats, and as imall bodics which are incapable of actual diyifion or dig 
biunition, 
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“< Thefe minute bodies are very aptly called atoms; and ufing the 
word atom in this fenfe, I expreis by it no more nor lefs, than what 
really exifts. 

** A body confifting of two coherent and heterogeneous atoms, I call 
a molecule, after the example of modern chemifts; and fmall bodies, 
compofed of an unknown number of cohering atoms, are by common 
content called particles. 

‘* By common obfervation and chemical analyfis, we learn that there 
are many maffes of matter, which differ from each other in their ap- 
pearances and properties, and by thefe differences are diftinguifhable 
into feveral kinds. 

“* The mafles or bodies which, in any known procefs, are fepara- 
ble into parts diffimilar in their properties, are called compound bodies: 
and thofe, whofe ultimate parts or atoms, whether cohering or diftant, 
are ever found to be feverally endued with the fame properties, we call 
homogencal bodies. 

“By the word Element, I exprefs the whole natural quantity of any 
fort of Matter, whofe feveral parts poffefs the fame properties. 

“6 Attractive Matter, is that whofe atoms attra¢t each other. 

* Repellent Maiter, is that whofe atoms repel reciprocally. 

** The power which tends to draw together any two atoms, or any 
two bodies, each of which is homogeneal, is cailed a /imple power of 
Attraction; and the attraction is named Simple Attraction. 

“ The attractions of compounded bodies are called Compound Attrace 
tions; and the powers which effect thefe compound attractions, are de- 
nominated Compouaded Powers. 

“¢ The Polarity of matier is the tendency of the atoms to attract each 
other more forcibly in one direction or axis of each atom, than in-any 
other imaginable direction or axis thereof.” 

Having thus ftated his terms, our author proceeds to diftin- 
guifh between the feveral kinds of matter, which he conceives 
to exift {eparately and effentially diftin& from each other. 

‘*¢ The moit experienced philofophers acknowledge, that the action 
of light and grofler bodies on each other, varies with the kind of mat- 
ter, as well as with the denfity of the feveral bodies: and the enfuing 
pages will fliew it is as neceffary in optics as in chemifiry, that we 
thou!d diftinguith and afcertain the number of the elements. 

** Ido notintend, on this occafion, deeply to engage in an enquiry 
fo extenfive, and which demands many new experiments: but with a 
view to the ufes which I intend to make.of the knowledge already ac- 
quired concerning the number of the elements, I offer the following 
obfervations, 

** By common experience, all men are aflured that the matter which, 
in combination, renders bodies combuttible, differs in many properties 
trom that of water, and that the matter which chiefly conftitutes the 
zérial atmofphere, differs in many re{pects trom that of earthy bodies ; 
aid that each of thefe diferent kinds of matter pofleffes fume property 
peculiar to itfelf. 

‘* In the earlie% ages, thefe four were adopted as elements by the 
mot obfervant men, who ufed the word fire to exprefs that part of 
compound combuitible bodies, which we call phiogiiton: and the mo- 
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dern philofophers, who are beft acquainted with the compofition of 
bodies, are agreed in admitting an earthy, an aqueous, an aérial, and 
phlogiitic element, on various confiderations; and efpecially for this 
reafon, that feveral compound bodies may be refolved into portions 
confifting of earthy matter, or water, or air, or phlogifton; but thefe 
portions, however examined or divided into their ultimate parts, are 
tound to confift of atoms fimilar to each other in every refpect. 

“ In chemical analyfis we difcover two other portions of matter, 
called acid and alkali: and I do not hefitate to rank thefe in the num- 
ber of elements; becaufe the acid or alkaline matter, when feparated 
from bodies, forms an elattic invifible fluid, which, in all the experi- 
ments lately made, appears to admit of no decompofition, and to be 
truly homogeneal; and thefe fluids differ as much from each other, 
and from the elements already mentioned, as water differs from phlo- 
gitton. 

‘* The properties wherein all thefe differ from each other, need not 
be enumerated, becaufe thofe which are known to all philofophers, are 
{ufficient for our prefent purpofe. 

* No one of thefe elements is to be rejected on the fuppofition that 
it is a compound formed of two or more of the others; becaufe the fe- 
veral combinations of thofe elements conftitute known compounds : 
and becaufe portions of any of thefe elements poflefs the properties pe- 
culiar to fuch elements refpectively, in a more eminent degree, in pro- 
portion as thefe portions are more accurately feparated from every other 
kind of matter. This appears by comparing the acid elaftic fluids, with 
acid diluted in water, or combined with any known matter; in com- 
paring the alkaline elaftic fluid with mild alkali, or alkali diluted, or 
alkali faturated; in the comparifon of moift or phlogiitic air, with 
pure air; and ina variety of other comparifons which will readily 
occur to the experienced chemift. 

*“* Light is a matter evidently different from the foregoing elements, 
and is to be added to the number of them; for it will hereafter appear, 
without any reference to what is faid in this p!ace, that neither the 
prifmatic coloured fpectrum, nor any other phenomenon hitherto ob- 
ferved, denotes light to be a fluid confitting of parts diffimilar in any 
re{pect. 

“‘ Thus we reckon feven elements of matter; namely, Earth, 
Water, Air, Acid, Aikali, Phiogifton, Light; the exittence and dits 
fereaces whereof, will further appear as we advance in the enfuing en- 
quiries concerning the reciprocal relations of the parts of matter. 

“ Another, or perhaps many other elements, may be hereafter added. 
to this lift: but in the prefent ftate of our knowledge, it feems more 
advifeable to reft on thefe only, than to reckon as many elements as 
there are portions of matter which have hitherto eluded the art of ana- 
lyfis, and which in vulgar operations feem to be homogeneal. This 
opinion is derived from the fullowing confiderations. 

** Before the compofition of fulphur was difcovered, fulphur was con- 
fidered as an homogeneal body; and the philofophers who imbibed this 
notion of the chemitts, were led thereby into many errors. 

* The native calcareous earths, gypfum, fluors, and other earthy 
bodies, were diftinguithed as fo many homogeneal maifes, until the 
modern chemiits had difcovered that they are compounds. Pye 
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“‘ Thefe minute badies are very aptly called atoms; and ufing the 
word atom in this fenfe, I expreis by it no more nor lefs, than what 
really exifts. 

** A body confifting of two coherent and heterogeneous atoms, I call 
a molecule, after the example of modern chemifts; and fimall bodies, 
compofed of an unknown number of cohering atoms, are by common 
content called particles. 

«* By common obfervation and chemical analyfis, we learn that there 
are many mafles of matter, which differ from each other in their ap- 
pearances and properties, and by thefe differences are diftinguifhable 
into feveral kinds, 

“* The mafles or bodies which, in any known procefs, are fepara- 
ble into parts diffimilar in their properties, are called compound bodies: 
and thofe, whofe ultimate parts or atoms, whether cohering or diftant, 
are ever found to be feverally endued with the fame properties, we call 
homogencal bodies. 

“By the word Element, I exprefs the whole natural quantity of any 
fort of Matter, whofe feveral parts poffefs the fame properties. 

“+ Attractive Matter, is that whofe atoms attraét each other. 

** Repellent Maiter, is that whofe atoms repel recipyocally. 

** The power which tends to draw together any two atoms, or any 
two bodies, each of which is homogeneal, is cailed a /imple power of 
Attraction; and the attraction is named Simple Attraction. 

“ The attractions of compounded bodies are called Compound Attrace 
tions; and the powers which effect thefe compound attractions, are de- 
nominated Compounded Powers. 

“¢ The Polarity of matier is the tendency of the atoms to attract each 
other more forcibly in one direction or axis of each atom, than in any 
other imaginable direction or axis thereof.” 

Having thus ftated his terms, our author proceeds to diftin- 
guifh between the feveral kinds of matter, which he conceives 
to exift {eparately and effentially diftin& from each other. 

** The moit experienced philofophers acknowledge, that the action 
of light and grofler bodies on each other, varies with the kind of mat- 
ter, as well as with the denfity of the feveral bodies: and the enfuing 
pages will flew it is as neceflary in optics as in chemifiry, that we 
thou!d diltinguifh and afcertain the number of the elements. 

** Ido notintend, on this occafion, deeply to engage in an enquiry 
fo extenfive, and which demands many new experiments: but with a 
view to the ufes which I intend to make.of the knowledge already ac- 
quired concerning the number of the elements, I offer the following 
obfervations, 

** By common experience, all men are affured that the matter which, 
in combination, renders bodies combuttible, differs in many properties 
trom that of water, and that the matter which chietly conftitutes the 
zerial atmofphere, differs in many re{pects trom that of earthy bodies ; 
aind that each of thefe diferent kinds of matter pofleffes fome property 
peculiar to irfelf. 

** In the earlie% ages, thefe four were adopted as elements by the 
molt obfervant men, who ufed the word fire to exprefs that part of 
compound combuiijble bodies, which we call phlogifion: and the mo- 
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dern philofophers, who are beft acquainted with the compofition of 
bodies, are agreed in admitting an earthy, an aqueous, an aérial, and 
phlogiitic element, on various confiderations ; and efpecially for this 
reafon, that feveral compound bodies may be refolved into portions 
confifting of earthy matter, or water, or air, or phlogifton; but thefe 
portions, however examined or divided into their ultimate parts, are 
found to confift of atoms fimilar to each other in every refpect. 

“* In chemical analyfis we difcover two other portions of matter, 
called acid and alkali: and I do not hefitate to rank thefe in the num- 
ber of elements ; becaufe the acid or alkaline matter, when feparated 
from bodies, forms an elaitic invifible fluid, which, in all the experi- 
ments lately made, appears to admit of no decompofition, and to be 
truly homogeneal; and thefe fluids differ as much from each other, 
and from the elements already mentioned, as water differs from _phlo- 
giiton. 

‘¢ The properties wherein all thefe differ from each other, need not 
be enumerated, becaufe thofe which are known to all philofophers, are 
fufficient for our prefent purpofe. 

* No one of thefe elements is to be rejected on the fuppofition that 
it is a compound formed of two or more of the others; becaufe the fe- 
veral combinations of thofe elements conftitute known compounds : 
and becaufe portions of any of thete elements poffefs the properties pe- 
culiar to fuch elements refpectively, in a more eminent degree, in pro- 
portion as thefe portions are more accurately feparated from every other 
kind of matter. This appears by comparing the acid elaftic fluids, with 
acid diluted in water, or combined with any known matter; in com- 
paring the alkaline elaftic fluid with mild alkali, or alkali diluted, or 
alkali faturated; in the comparifon of moift or phiogiitic air, with 
pure air; and ina variety of other comparifons which will readily 
occur to the experienced chemift. 

** Light is a matter evidently different from the foregoing elements, 
and is to be added to the number of them; for it will hereafter appear, 
without any reference to what is faid in this p!ace, that neither the 
prifmatic coloured {pectrum, nor any other phenomenon hitherto ob- 
ferved, denotes light to be a fluid confitting of parts diffimilar in any 
refpect. 

‘* Thus we reckon feven elements of matter; namely, Earth, 
Water, Air, Acid, Alkali, Phiogifton, Light; the exittence and dits 
ferences whereof, will further appear as we advance in the enfuing en- 
quiries concerning the reciprocal relations of the parts of matter. 

“* Another, or perhaps many other elements, may be hereatter added, 
to this lift: but in the prefent ftate of our knowledge, it feems more 
advifeable to reft on thefe only, than to reckon as many elements as 
there are portions of matter which have hitherto eluded the art of ana- 
lyfis, and which in vulgar operations feem to be homogeneal. This 
opinion is derived from the fullowing confiderations. 

*¢ Before the compofition of fulphur was difcovered, fulpbur was con- 
fidered as an homogeneal body; and the philofophers who imbibed this 
notion of the chemitts, were led thereby into many errors. 

“ The native calcareous earths, gypfum, fluors, and other earthy 
bodies, were diftinguifhed as fo many homogeneal maiies, until the 
modern chemiits had difcovcred that they are compounds. ca 
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“¢ The elaftic inflammable fluid called inflammable air, was not 
reckoned among‘t the compound bodies, until the laft winter, when 
we repeatedly compofed and decompofed it. 

* It was fufpeéted, many years fince, that the feveral acids of the 
chemifts, were compound bodies; but they were generally fpoken of 
as homogeneal bodies, until lately that we have found each of them to 
be compofed of acid matter affociated with other kinds of matter. 

“ "The like obfervations may be made concerning the feveral alka- 
lies of the chemifts, and various other bodies. 

“ Thefe examples give us warning, that bodies are not to be held as 
homogeneal, me:ely becaufe we cannot yet feparate their heterogeneal 
parts; and ought toteach us, that all bodies which refemble each other 
yn one or more of thofe properties which characterize an element, ought 
to be confidered as compounds confiiting chiefly of the matter of that 
clement, and differing from it in fome particulars, by reafon of combi- 
nation. And as all alkaline bodies are to be confidered as feveral por- 
tions of the alkaline element predominant in feveral compounds; and 
ail acids bear the like relation to the acid element; and as phlogittic- 
or impure air bears the like relation to pure air; and as it is known 
that various liquors, whether fluid or congealed, bear the like relation 
to pure water or pure ice; and that all phlogiftic bodies have a fimilar 
relation to the phlogiftic element: we have no fatisfaétory inftance of 
the exiftence of an element ditferent from thofe we have enumerated, 
unlefs certain earthy bodies, or fire, or the electric fiuid, be offered as 
elements. : 

** As the number of earthy bodies formerly accounted homogeneal, 
has gradually decreafed as chemical knowledge advanced; and as all 
earthy bodies agree in many common charatters; we ought rather to 
examine what compofition or mode of aggregation conititutes the dif- 
ference between the feveral earthy bodies, than prefume that lime is an 
eement different from clay, and clay an element different from quartz, 
and quartz an element different from talc; or that the feveral metallic 
earths are diftinct-elenents, 

* In treating of light, I thall endeavour to thew that fire is not to be 
confidered as an homogeneal bedy different from light and phlogifton : 
aad 1am unwilling to admit the electrical fluid as an element diferent 
trom theie, until I ‘find that fuch an admiffion is neceflary towards our 
explaining the electrical pheznomena. ’ 

* By thus diftinguifhing and naming the elements, we fhall avoid 
contufion in {peaking of the reciprocal relations and a¢tions of the parts 
of matter: by admitting fewer elements than thofe which exit, our 
know!edye may be contined fora time, but it will be fubftantial: but 
if we had on the other hand miftaken compounds for eiements, or af- 
fumed elements, which are not demonttrable; we muft neceffarily fall 
into the errors which ever flow from falfe prisciples.” 

Having given eur readers a fpecimen of the manner in which 
Dr. Higgins propotes to profecute his fubje&t, we beg leave to 
defer the continuation of this article till next month; when 
we thall do his mode of argument all poffible juftice, and yet 
thew that he is very materially miftaken in his notions of 
light. . 
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A Theological Survey of the Human Underftanding. Intended as 
an Antidote againf? modern Deifm, 8vo. 5s. Waliis, 


Continued from page 19, and concluded. 


The reader muft have already obferved, that our Theolo- 
gical Surveyor is rigidly orthodox in his divinity. It were 
to be wifhed, he were equally confiftent and well-grounded in 
his philofophy: but in this he appears to be very vifionary. 
Thus, however, it will ever be, when even the moft ingenious 
men attempt to conciliate things, in their very eflence, irre- 
concileable. The argument, of this author’s p/ychological 
Alridiure before-mentioned, runs thus, 

** The doétriae of the refurrection of the body, being held in too 
grofs a fenfe by fome; whilft it is wholly difclaimed by others, who 
acknowledge, neverthele{s, the immortality of the foul of man; it is, 
therefore, the intent chiefly, of this ftricture, (avoiding thefe two 
extremes) to evince, on the principles of reafon, that the fouls of the 
departed righteous, will be hereafter clothed with glorified bodies; 
rifing’ myfterioufly from the diffolution of their prefent mortal forms. 
and previous to this difquifition ; the foul of man, in its abiract ftate, 
is fitly confiiered.” . 

If our readers will not take the author’s word for the latter 
affertion, they muft have recourfe to the work itfelf; for as to 
the abjfrad flate of the foul of man, we do not think it here 
a fit fubje& of confideration, To give another fpecimen, 
however, of our Surveyor’s fingular, not to fay whimfical, in- 
genuity, we fhall cite his table of exiftence, or fcale of being ; 
which he introduces, in a.digreffion, thus. 

** Thus much for the prefent, concerning the foul of man: and, 
here, reader, I might intrude on thee, many wild conjectures con- 
cerning its ence; but as I know nothing of it, I fhall forbear ; and 
inftead, entertain thee in the page following, with chat I call, a 
Scale of Being ; rifing from a mere jeff, to a creed; and thence through 
various ranks of creatures, gradually augmenting in animality and ine 
ielle, "till we reach the throne of god himfelf: but the dane mayofy, 
1 include not in it; becaufe the cha/in between fixity and infinity, is too 
great, for my invention to fill up. Nor, ‘indeed, do I pretend fo 
the greateft exactneis, even in the /cale itfeif; it being a matrer of 
hiftory, and, conjecture, rather than argument.——Nor is it fo full as 
it might have’ been. However, I have done my bef. 
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MAN. 
The Chimpanzee, the Orang-Outang, the Elephant. 
Apes, Baboons, Monkeys, Marmofets. 
Dogs, Foxes, Wolves, Lions, Jackalls. 
Tigers, Hyenas, Leopatds, Panthers. 
Horfes, Bears, Camels, Dromedaries. ' 
Cats, Rats, Parrots, Singing Birds, Birds of Paflage. 
Kine, Sheep, Goats, Deer, Affes. 
Vipers, Snakes, Lizards. 
Swine, Hares, Rabbets, Squirrels, Mice, Poultry. 
Birds, not of Paffage, nor of the Singing Kind. 
Bees, Wafps, Ants, Hornets. 
Weafels, Ferrets, Stoats, Polecats. 
Fifth with Scales and Fins. 
Flies, Gnats, Moths, Papilios. 
Froys, ‘Toads, Efts, Eels. 
Moit Sorts of hopping and creeping Infetts. 
Snails, Slugs, Caterpillars. 
Lobfters, Crabs, Crawfith, Prawns, Shrimps. 
Worms, Leaches, Polypufes, Perriwinklcs. 
Oytters, Cockles, Mufcies. 
The Senfitive Plant. 
4 The Magnet, 
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In illuftration of this fcale the Surveyor adds, 

** But perhaps my Reader, may not eafily difcern the growiag dif 
JSerence intended, as he mounts the Terreffrial Part of the feale betore 
him, without fome ajlittance ; which I therefore mean to give him.— 
And he is defired, from the fr? article or fep at bottom, to tkip at 
‘once up to the Third, and thence atcend by Thirds, (that is to fay, ifs 
every other Linc) till he arrive'at MAN ; that mixt progeny (fo to fpeak) 
betwixt an angel and an animal.—Let him do after this manner swice 
over, beginning the fecond time, «t the /écond ftep from the bottom : 
and I believe he will shen difcern the incredfing difference, between all 
the ranks propofed; with refpect to their fhare, each, in aaimalicy 
and intellect. 

We muft take leave of this cele/fial calculator, as our talents 
for furveying are confined, alas! to what exifts merely in this 


vifible diurnal {phere. 





Effai fur les principes. politiques del’ Ecoxomie publique, par 4. 
D. Browne Dignan. Or, An Eijay on the political princi- 
ples of public GEconomy. r12mo. 3s. Hooper. ; 


It is fo feldom we have an opportunity of commending 
authors, who.are {o enterprizing as to write in a languagé fo- 
reign to their country* ; that we embrace the prefent opportu- 


* We do not recolle&t any firiking inftance of this kind fince’ Mr. 
Gibbon’s little Eifay on Literature, publithed above fifteen ygars.ago. | 
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nity with pleafure ; and that more readily, as the merit of this 
effay, however elegantly it be written, is by no means confi- 
ned to its ftile and diétion. It is, indeed, with great good 
fenfe and ingenuity Mr. Dignan hath here inveftigated the 
fubje&t of political ceconomy in general, as well as pointed out 
with judgment and perfpicuity, the leading principles of public 
policy in particular, We fhall extraé from the firft fe&tion, a 
iketch of this writer’s plan, asa fpecimen both of the matter 
and manner of this concife and elegant tract. 


‘¢ Mon but n’eft pas d’indiquer les moyens, dont un légiflateur peut 
utilement fe fervir pour faire confpirer les defirs des hommes vers un 
feul fin ;_j’expliquerai feulement par quels moyens l’économie politique 
bien dirigée augmentera la puiflance d’un Etat, 

Le commerce nait du befoin et de l’abondance ; befoin des marchan- 
difes qu’on recherche, lequel fuppofe l’abondance de celles qu’on peut 
céder en échange. Comme chez les nations fauvages les befoins font 
en petit nombre, leur abondance ou leur fuperflu doit étre auffi trés 
borné. Elles fe procurent de leur propre fond les denrées néceffaires a la 
vie, & foit qu’elles fe livrent au foin des troupeaux, foit qu’ elles faf- 
fent leur occupation de la chafle ou de l’agriculture, elles n’étendent pas 
leur induttrie au dela de ce qui eft néceflaire 4 leur confommation an- 
nvelle. Mais une nation en fortant de cet état inculte commence a con- 
naitre de nouveaux befoins et de nouvelles commodités ; elle eft forcée 
d’ augmenter proportionellement fon induftrie et de multiplier la repro- 
duction annuelle de fes revenus ; elle eft obligée d’avoir outre ce qui eit 
néceflaire 4 {a propre confervation, une furabondance qui correfponde 
a la quantité de la denrée etrangere, qu’elle fe trouve obligée de tirer 
de fes voifins. A mefure que les befoins d’ une nation fe multiplient, 
le produit annuel du fol, et |’ induftrie nationale augmentent. 

“* Mais comment, parmi des hommes qui commencent 4 connaitre 
kes befoins factices, pourra-t’on f’ accorder fur la valeur de 1a marchan- 
dife qu’on regoit, et de celle qu’ oa donne en échange ? Le mot valuet 
défigne I eftimation que les hommes font d’ une chofe et en méfure leg 
degrés; dans une focieté encore groffitre, chaque homme ayant ies 
opinions et fes befoins A part, I’ idée de la valeur eft trés incertaine cf 
trés variable, et elle ne devient uniforme et genérale, qu’ autant que 1g 
correfpondance étabilie entre deux focietés fe foutient conftamment. 
Cetie mé/ure uncertaine et variable de la valeur des chofes doit avoir 
été le premiez obitacle qui s’ et oppofé naturellement a I extenfion du 
commerce, 

“ Comment fe flatter qu’ une nation voifine veuille c:der une partie 
de fes productions, fi le hazard ne fait pas qu’ elle ait befoin 4 fon tour 
de notre fuperflu? fe privera-t’elle d’ une partie de fon bien pour rece- 
voir périr et fe corrompre, avant que Je befoin de s’en fervir foit venu 
pour elle ; fecond obitacle, qui naturellement doit avoir fufpendu la 
eorrefpondance entre les nations dans le moment qu’ elles fortoient de 
leur état du rudefle et de groffiéreté-—Avant I’ invention de la monnoye, 
iletait impoffible qu’ il s’établit, fur tout avec une certaine activité, 
quelque commerce réciproque d’ état état, d’ homme 4 homme. 

Vou. V, T “* Liargent 
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“© Larcent peut étre défini la marchandife univerfelle; ¢ eft a dire 
cette marchandife qui par I’ univerfalité de fn acception, par fon peu 
de volume qui en rend le tranfport facile, par la commodité qu’ on a de 
la divifer, et par fon incorruptibiliré, eft univerfellement regue en 
échange de toute marchandife particuliére +. L’ idée de argent étant 
une fois introduite et fixce chez un peuple, I’ idée de la valeur com- 
mence a devenir plus unitorme, parceque chacun la regle fur celle de la 
marchandifé univerfilile, Les trantports @’ une nation 4 P autre devien- 
nent la moiné plus faciles, puifque la nation de laquelle on retire quel- 
que marchandife particuliére, fe contente de recevoir en compensation 
une valeur égale marchand'fe univerfelle. Par 1a, au lieu de deux tranf- 
ports qui feroient trés diiliciles et trés incommodes, il $’en fait un feul 
qui devient de la plus grande facilité; c’eft aflez pour lors quel’ abon- 
dance regne chez une nation, pour que celle qui te trouve dans le befoin 
ait toutes les moyens de la fatisfaire, lors méme que le nation qui eft 
dans l abondance, n’ aurait pas 4 fon tour, et en méme temps, quelque 
befoin particulier. Par P introduction et par le moyen de la marchan- 
dife univerfélle, les focietés fe rapprochent, elles fe connaiffent, elles fe 
communiquent reciproquement. Le genre humain eit redevable a I 
invention des e/peces monnoyées, de cette poliefle de moeurs, de ces rap- 
ports utiles de befoins et d’ induftrie, qui mettent une fi grande ditfe- 
yence, une diftance fi vaite, entre les fociétés policées, et les focietés 
groffitres & ifolées des fauvages. De toutes les inventions, celles qui 
ont le mieux mérité du genre humain, qui ont le mieux dévelloppé le 
génie & donne avec plus de fucets I’ efior aux facultés de Phomme, fa- 
cilité la communication des idées, des befoins, des fentiments, & fait, 
pour ainfi dire, du genre humain un feul corps. L’ etablifiement des 
poitgs, et I’ inveation de limprimerie, ont concuru fans doute a produire 
ces heureux efiets, mais Vintroduction de ’ argent monnoyé y a contri- 
bué encore plus qu’aucune autre caufe. Plus les tranfports deviennent 
faciles, plus auili s’accroit le commerce, et plus dans un pays de labour 
age, l’agriculture fait des progrés.” 

In eftimating the riches of a ftate, Mr. Dignan obferves that 
attention fhould be paid to the annual confumption of its pro- 
duce and the annual reproduGtion. 

** Dans tout état (fays he) on confommé parla jouiffance et ce qui 
été confommé fe reproduit par la végération et Jes manufactures. 
Quand chez une nation la valeur totale de la reproduction équivaut a 
4 la valeur totale de la con‘ommaiion annuelle, cette nation refte dans 
P état ou elle fe trouve fi les civconftances d’ aillcurs ne varient point. 
Si la confommation excéde la reproduction, Pérat tombera nécefiaire- 
ment en décadence ; il profperera au contraire d’autant que la reproduce 
tion Yemportera fur la confommation. 

“ J'ai dit que, lorfque la reproduction étoit égale 4 1a confommation, 
une nation reitoit toujours dans le méme état, en fuppofant que toutes 
les circonftances foient d’ailleurs égales; parceque celles-ci venant a 
charge, la nation pourroit ts bien décheoir malgreé l’équilibre fup- 


. “7 4 . . 
t+ Il me parait qu’ en envifageant I’ argent fous ce point de vue, il eft défi- 
nj de maniére qu’ on s’en forme une idée qui n’ eft propre qu’ a lui, & qui 


exprime cxacicmeut tous les emplois qu’ on en peut faire. 
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pofé. Et cela aurait lieu quand une nation voifine deviendroit plus 
riche et plus puiflante qu’elle; carla forceX fa puiflance, comme toutes 
es autres qualités tant dans l"homme individuel que dans les états, ne 
font i proprement parler que des pures relations, et des termes de com- 
parailfon d'un objet avec un autre : cette méme décadence auroit lieu 
encore lors que la population générale venant A diminuer, il fe feroit 
une diminution égale dans la clafie des coniommateurs, puifque par 1a 
fe ferait une fouftraction de quantités égales dans la valeur des deux par- 
ties. Lorfque la confommation annuelle excede la reproduction, la 
nation doit néceffairement déperir, parceque outre fs productions elle 
confomine annuellement une partie de fon capital ; mais cet etat, com- 
me il eft aifé de le concevoir, ne faurait durer audélA d’un certain 
terme; il faudra dans ce cas néceflairemenr, on qu’une partie des con- 
fommateurs correfpondante A Vexcédent des dépentfes fur les revenus, 
s’expatrie, ou qu’ils deviennent eux-mémes reproducteurs juqu’ 4 ce 
que la reproduction balance la confommation. Dans ce cas Ja nation 
eft donc entrainée vers le rerhede par le mal méme; et tant que l’on 
negligera de feconder cette pente, le peuple devra néceflairement di- 
minuer et Pétat s’affaibir, juiqu’ a ce que l’équilibre fe rétablifle de 
Jui-méme, Chez un peuple, au contraire, of la reproduction annuelle 
excéde la confommation, la marchandite univerfelle, ou l’argent, devra 
s’accroitre, et 4 mefure qu’il y fera plus commun que dans les pays 
_ voifins, le prix des reproductions de ce pays hauflera par degrés, en 
forte qu’elles n’auront plus de debit chez les étrangers, qui ne voulant 
pas les payer fi chers fe retourneront d’un autre coté pour s’en procurer 
a meilleur compte. L’abondance de la marchandife univerfelle, ac- 
quife par l’induftrie, augmentera le nombre des befoins, multipliera les 
achats et les ventes, et par la celerité de fa circulation elle corrigera la 
mal qui feroit refulté de fa trop grande quantit2; c’eft ainfi que la na- 
ture, fi on Ia laiffoit operer toute feule traiteroit tous les hommes égale- 
ment en mére bienfaifante, corrigeant les excés et les défauts par tout 
oi ils fe rencontreroient, diftribuant les biens et les maux fur les peuples 
a mefure de leur activité et de leur fagefle, et ne laiffant entre eux que 
cette feule inégalité qui fuffit pour tenir en action les defirs et Pinduttrie. 
Mais il arrive fouvent que cet amour re!pectable du plus grand bien et 
de la plus grande perfection poffible, devient funefte; c’eit lui qui a fi 
fouvent égaré les legiflateurs, et fait naitre des obftacles politiques, qui 
tantét moins and partout avec affez d’efficace, peuvent traverfer et re- 
tarder cet équilibre naturel vers lequel les étres moraux comme les phi- 
fiques tendent inceflamment.” - : 

Commerce, {ays oar [:flayift, is really nothing more than the 
tranfport of commodities from one place to another; which 
traniport is made only ia proportion to the advantages derived 
from it. His remarks on this fubject are pertinent, per{picu- 
ous, and forcible. 

“ Le commerce n’eft récilement awre chofe que le tranfport des 
marchandifes d’un lieu 4 un autre. Ce traniport ne fe tait qu’ 4 me- 
fure qu’on y trouve de avantage. Cet avantaye dépend de la diife- 
rence du prix des merchandiles ; de figyn qu’on ne traniportera pas 
une marchandife dans l’étranger, fi Stranger ne* la paie pas davantage 
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qu’clle fe paie fur les lieux mémes, parceque les dépenfes du tranfport, 
jes délais du paiement, les rifques qu’on court par ce délai, font tous 
autant d’objets appréciables et qui exigent une compeniation. Quarid 
on connaitra bien les principes qui decident du prix des chofes, on 
connaitra parfaitment auffi le principe moteur du commerce, et on au- 
ra faifi le trone de ce grand arbre qu’on a négligé pour n’examiner que 
les branches ; a parler exactement, le prix exprime la quantité d’une 
chofe qu’on donne pour en avoir une autre. Si chez un peuple qui n¢ 
connait point l’argent, on donne dans l’été trois brebis en échange cén- 
tre une méfure de grain, et que dans !’automne on demande quatre bre- 
bis pour la méme méfure du méme grain, on peut dire que'chez ce peu- 
ple le prix du grain eft plus haut en automne, et celur des brebis plus 
haut en été. Avant invention de Pargent, on ne pouvoit pas avoir 
les idées d’acheter et de vendre, on ne pouvoit avoir que celle d’offrant 
et Wacceptant Iéchange. Depuis l’introduction de Pargent, celui qui 
cherche achanger cette marchandife univerfelle contre une marchan- 
dife particuliere, arecu le nom d’acheteur, et le nom de vendeur a été 
donné A celui qui chetche 4 changer une marchandife quelconque 
contre la marchandife univerfelle. Chez nous qui avons Putage de Par- 
gent, nous entendons par le prix Ia quantité de cette marchandife uni- 
verfelle qu’on donne pour une marchandife particuliere, sais on ne fait 
pas attention que le prix de cette marchandile univerfelle elle méme, eft 
variable, et que les plaintes univerfelles des peuples fur ce que le prix 
de tous les objets de commerce eit hauflé, ne prouvent autre chofe, 
quand elles font ainfi génerales, fi non que le prix de la marchandife 
univerfelle a baiflé. Le prix commun ett celui oi l’acheteur peut de- 
venir vendeur, et le vendeur acheteur, fans une jperte ou an profit 
fenfible. 

* Suppofons, par exemple, que le prix commun de la livre de tabac 
eft un écu, je dis que celui qui poflede cent livres de tabac eit auffi riche, 
que celui qui poflede ceut écus, parcequ’ils peuvent auffi facilement 
fun que lautre changer le tabac contre les écus comme les écus contre le 
tabac. Maisfila facilité del’échange n’eft pas égale des deux cétés, je 
dis pour lors qu’un écu n’cit plus le prix commun du tabac.e En un 
mot le prix commun eft celui en conféquence duquel aucune des deux 
parties contractantes né rifque de s’appauvrir par l’échange qu’elle fait. 

«* Tl eft bon d’obferver que le prix commun dépendant de lepinion 
commune des hommes, ne peut étre determiné que par rapport 4 ces 
fortes de marchanditfes qui font le plus communément achetées et ven- 
dies. Les marchandifes rares, et d’un ufage moins commun, doivent 

_wéceffairement avoir un prix plus arbitraire et moins fixe, parcequ’il dé- 
pend de opinion d’un petit nombre de perfonnes, que ces marchandifes 
expofces tres rarement en vente, et en trop petite quantité ne font point 
un objet d’émulation, ni pour les vendeurs, ni pour les acheteurs dans 
un marché public et libre, ot les intéréts reciproques et nombreux des 
hommes fe heurtent pour fe mettre en équilibre.” 

But we forbear farther quotation for the prefent; as we 
fall probably have occafion to notice a tranflation of this 
interefting performance ; which we hear is. preparing for the 
prefs by a mafterly hand, 
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Additional Obfervations on the Nature and Value of Civil Liberty, 

_ and the War with America: Alfo Obfervations on Schemes for 
raifing Money by Public Loans; an Hiftorical Deduétion and 
Analyfis of the National Debt ; and a brief Account of the Debts 
and Refources of France. By Richard Price, D. D. F. R. 8. 
8yo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 


It has been with anxiety and impatience that the friends to 
Liberty have long expected Dr. Price’s reply, to the political 
affailants, who fo violently attacked his celebrated Ob/fervations 
on that fubje&t. It will hence, we are perfuaded, be with pro- 
portional difappointment and difguft that they will perufe this 
poor and imperfeét anfwer to fuch pertinent and pertinacious 
querifts, But let us not prejudice the reader; who need not 
be ptepoffeffed in this cafe, to determine very eafily for him- 
felf. We fhall let Dr, Price, therefore, be his own mafter of 
the ceremonies on the prefent occafion ;. by quoting the princi- 
pal part of his introdudtion, 

** Before the reader enters on the following tract, I fhall beg leave 
to detain him while I give a general account of the contents of it, and 
make a few introductory obfervations. 

“ In the firft part of the Objfervations on Civil Liberty, publithed laft 
winter, I gave a brief account of the nature of Liberty in general, and 
of Civil Liberty in particulars. That account appears to me, after care- 
tully reconfidering it, to be juft; nor do I think it in my power to 
improve it. In order, however, to be as explicit as poffible on this 
fubject, and to remove thofe mifapprehenfions of my fentiments into 
which fome have fallen, I have thought proper to add the /upplemental 
and explanatory obfervations, which will be found in the firft part of 
this pamphlet.—In writing with this view, I have been led to refer 
often to my former pamphlet, and to repeat fome of the obfervatiens 
in it. But as this could not have been avoided, it will, { hope, be 
excufed, 

‘* The remarks in the fecond part, I offer to the public with all the 
deference due to the high ftation and abilities of the noble Lord, whofe 
fpeech at opening the Budget in 4pril laft, has occafioned them.—~ 
Thefe remarks, Suing been promifed long ago, fhould have been 
publifhed fooner, The reafons which have produced this delay are ot 
little confequence to the public; and, therefore, need not be men- 


“ In the firft fection of this fecond part, it will, I think, appear, 
that I went.upon as good grounds as the nature of the cafe admitted, 
when I {tated the gold coin * of the kingdom at about twelve millions 
and a half. It appears now, indeed, to be fome millions more. But 
this is a difcovery made by the call of laft fummer ; which, I find, has 
brought in near double the fum that the beft judges expected. No- 
thing, however, very encouraging can be inferred from hence. It 
nly thews that a great deal of gold has been hoarded; and will, pro- 


* Sce Obfervations on Civil Libetty, p. 74. 
bably, 
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bably, be again hoarded. This is the natural cenfequence of publi¢ 
diffidence; par it is a circumftance which may, hereafter, greatly i in- 
creafe diflrefs. Before the Revolution, according to Dr. Davenant, 
near half the coin was hoarded ; and the fame, u undoubtedly, will be 
done again, whenever tbe, nation comes to be thoroughly alarmed. 

“© Tn the next fection of this part, [ have made fome further ob- 
fervations on the conteit with America.—I cannot expect any other 
than a tragical and deplorable iffue to this conteit. But let events turn 
out as they will, I shall always reflect with fatisfaction, that I have, 
thong a private perfon of ‘little confe juence, bore my teftimony, from 

deep-ielt conviction, againtt a war which mutt fhock the feelings and 
the reafon of every confiderate perfon; a war in which rivers of blood 
muil be fhed, not to repel the attacks of enemies, or to maintain the 
authority of government wifh:z the realm, but to maintain fovereignty 
and dominion in another world *.—I wih the advocates for the mea- 
fures againft America would attend to the diftinétion now intimated.— 
The fupport of juit government withiz the realm is always necefiary, 
and therefore right. But to maintain, by fire and fword, dominion 

ver the perfon is and the property ofa people owt of the realm, who 
dhave no thare in its legiflature, contradicts every principle of liberty 
and humanity.—Legitimate government, let it be remembered, as op- 
poled to opprefh m and tyranny, coniits “ osly in the dominion of 
* equal laws made with common confent, or of men over themfelves ; 
*¢ and not in the dominion of communities over communities, or of 
** any men over other men.”—This is the great truth I have endea- 
voured to explain and defend ; and happy would the world be, were a 
due conviction of ic impreiled on every human heart. 
The reprefentatioa I have given in this fection and elfewhere, of 
a {tate of this kingdom, 18, ‘wish out doubt, gloomy. But it is not 
the etfect, as fome have intimated, of either a natural difpofition to 
gloomineis, or of fipiiler views. Few, who know me, will entertain 
fuch a.fufpicion. _ Valuing g moft what -politicians and ttateimen gene- 
rally value leat, I feel mytelf perfectly cafy. with refpect to my intereft 
as a citizen of this world; nor is there any change of fituation that can 
make me happier, except a retura to privacy and obf{curity. The 
opinion I have cnlertained of the prefent danger of the kingdom is, 
therefore, the eliect of evidence which appears to me irreliitible. This 
evidence I have itated to the public; and every one may judge of it as 
he pleafes. I am feniible of my own liablenefs to error. “he mea- 
fures which I condemn as the wort that ever difgraced and hazarded 
a great kingdom, others, whofe integrity I cannot quetlion, approve; 
and that very fituation of our affais which I think alarming, others 
think profperous. Time will determine which of theie opinions is 
right. But fuppo! ling the latrer to be fo, mo harm can arife from any 


> 


vereouaenen which have a ten deacy to put us on our. guard. 


* Of all the Writers againft this war, the learned Dr. Tucker is the fe- 
wereft. For if, as he maintains, contrary to repeated declarations from the 
throne, a feparation from the Colonies. would bet an advantage to us, the at- 
tempt to keep them, by mvation-and bloodihed, deferves a harther cenfire 
than words can CuUlVeye 
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© [ have -beftowed particular attention on the obfervations in the 
third fection of this fecond part; and I think the fubject of this fection 
fo important, that it is probable, I fhould not have refolved on the 
prefent publication, had it not been for the opportunity it gives me to 
lay the obfervations it contains before the public.—An intimation of 
them was given in the Introduction to the third edition of the Treatife 
on Reverfionary Payments, ‘The nation being now once more got into 
a courfe of borrowing; and our firft ftep having been a return to a 
mode of borrowing, which had appeared to me abfurd and detrimen- 
tal, I was induced to refume the fubject, and to examine it with more 
care. And the refult of an examination of only a fart of the public 
loans, will be found to be, * that a capital of more than tweaty mil- 
lions has been a needlefs addition to the public debt, for which no 
“ money, or any fort of equivalent, has been received; and which 
*¢ might have been avoided, together with a great expence of intereft, 
“ by only forming differently the fchemes of the public loans,” 

“ The intention of the firit fection of the Third Part is to give, ia 
as fhert a compafs as pollible, a view of the progrefs of our foreign 
trade, and its effect on the nation, from the beginning of this century ; 
and, particularly, to point out an unfavourable change which feems to 
have taken place fince 1764. 

** In the fecond fection of this part, an explanation and analyfis are 
given of all the different articles of the national debt, which will pro- 
bably inform every perfon of moft that he can wifh to know concerning 
them.—I have added a general account of the debts and refources ot 
France. This is a fubject at prefent particularly interefting to this 
country; and, having been informed of fome important facts relating 
to it, I have thought proper to lay them before the public, with fuch 
reflexions as have offered themfelves in mentioning them. 

** The laft fection contains fuch of the calculations in the Appendix 
tothe Obfrvations on Civil Liberty as were neceilary to be reprinted, in 
order to introduce the remarks I have added on fome particulars in the 
flate of the public income and expenditure, publithed not long ago by the 
Earl ot Stair. I have alfo meant to accommodate the purchafers of 
the different editions of the Odfervatious on Civil Liberty, who will be 
enabled, by this fection, to poflefs themfelves of all the material alte- 
rations and improvements which were made in that p:snphlet after its 
firft publication.—The accounts, in the latter part of this tract, are fo 
various and extenfive, that it is fearcely poffible there fhould not be 
fome incorreétneties in them. But the pains I have taken, and the 
means of information which I have p@efled, have been fuch, that I 
cannot fufpect that I have fallen into any mittakes of confequence. 
Should, however, any fuch have efcaped me, it will be kind in any 
perfon to point them out with candour; and to affitt in making thoie 
accounts fo correct and perfect, as that they may ferve tor a bafis to 

all future accounts of the fame kind.—The whole concludes with an 
account of a refolution drawn up in a committee of the American Con- 
grefs in 1775, dilclainging Independence, and offering an annual con- 
tribution to Britain for ditcharging its debts.” 

Such is Dr. Price’s own review of the contents of the prefent 
publication ; on which he obierves, 
i ** Through- 
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“‘ Throughout the whole of it, I have avoided entering into any 
controverfy with the erowd of writers who have publifhed remarks on 
my former pamphlet. I am, however, unwilling to overlook them 
entirely; and therefore, fhall in this place, once for all, fettle my ac- 
counts with them. 

“© In the firft place. Thofe friends (all unknown to me) who have 
publithed vindications of me, whether in feparate pamphlets, or in any 
of the periodical publications, will, I hope, accept my gratitude; and 
believe, that, though I have been filent, I have not been inattentive 
to their arguments, or infenfible of their candour. 

** Secondly. Thofe writers of oppofite fentiments, who have an- 
fwered me without abufe or rancour, will alfo, I hope, accept my ac- 
knowledgements.—In this number I rank the writers of the pieces 
enumerated below *.—Thefe pieces contain, I believe, all of moft im- 
portance which has been urged againft me in the way of argument; 
and I leave every one who has read them, or fhall read them, to decide 
for himfelf how far they have fucceeded ; only defiring the juftice may 
be done me, not to receive too eafily any of the reprefentations made 
in them of my fentiments. I have had, in this refpect, fome reafon 
to complain of the faireft of my adverfaries. 

“* Thirdly. 1 muft farther acknowledge myfelf indebted to thofe 
writers, who, under the name of Anfwers, have publifhed virulent in- 
vettives againft me. It has been fome gratification to me to obferve, 
the alarm thefe writers have taken, and the folly they have difcovered, 
by fuffering themfelves to forget, that abufe and fcurrility always de- 
feat their own ends, and hurt the caufe they are employed to ferve, 
I will not attempt to give any lift of them. They are without num- 
ber. But there is one who, being the ableit, it is proper I fhould men- 
tion, I mean, the author of the three Letters to Dr. Price, publithed 
for Mr. Payne.—This writer is likewife the author of the Lezters om 
she Prefent State of Poland; and of the Remarks on the Aéts of the thir 
teenth Parliament of Great Britain; but he has been lately mare known 
as a writer in the news-papers, under the fignature of Attilius; and 
alfo, as the fuppofed author of the Anfwer to the American Declaration 
of Independence.—The following particulars will enable thofe, who may 
not yet know him fufficiently, to judge of his principles and temper. 

Civil liberty, he infifts, is nothing pofitive. It is, an Abfence. The 
abfence of coercion; or of conftraint and reftraint—Not from civil go- 
vernors, (they are omnipotent, and there can be no liberty ¢ againit 


* Experience preferable to Thgory, printed for Payne.—Remarks on @ 
pamphlet lately publifoed, in a Letter from a Gentleman ia the Country to a 
iember of Parliament. Mr. Goodricke’s Obfervations, &c. and Mr. Hey’s ; 
all printed for Mr. Cadell.—AMo Mr. Wefley’s and Mr. Fletcher's Anfwers, 
—There may, perhaps, be fome other hewn of the fame kind; but they 
have not happened to fall into my hands. 

+ Their power is, however, acknowledged to be a Truft; but not from 
the people. It muft then be a truft from God; like the power of the pro¢ 
prietor of an eftate over his tenants and cattle—Charming doétrine this for 
Rufia and Turkey! And yetfuch is the do&trine, which this good Barrifter, 
Mr. Wefley, Dr. Cooper, and others, are now propagating in this country. 
See Three Letters, page 66, &c. See likewife page 23 and 31, of the follow- 


ing tract. 
o shem.) 
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them.)—-But from fuch little defpots and plunderers as common pick- 
ckets, thieves, houfe-breakers, &c. ; 

‘* Again. Having had occafion,.in my Odfrvations on Civil Lis 
derty, page 42, totake fome notice of him, I ftudied to mention him 
with refpect. In return for this civility he has, in his three letters 
juft mentioned, made me the object of an abufe, which would have 
been inexcufable had I offered him the groffeit atfront. 

“ Further. Such is the rage into which he has been thrown, that, 
imagining my notions of liberty and-goveriment have been drawn from 
the writings of the philofophers of antient Greece and Rome, he la- 
ments “* that the Goths and Vandals, {paring their vafes and urns, 
** did not deftroy all their books of philotophy and politics *,”—I am 
much miftaken if he does not with likewife, that all fuch writings were 
deftroyed as thofe of Sidney, Locke, Montefquieu, Blackftone, &c. 

“ ] have only to add, that I am truly afhamed of having, in this, in. 
troduction, had occafion to fay fo much about myfelf. But, I hope, 
candid allowances will be made for it, when it is confidered how much, 
tor fome time, has been faid and writ about me. I now leave an 
open field to all. who fhall pleafe to take any farther notice of me. 
Withing them the fame fatisfaction that I have felt in meaning to pro~ 
mote peace and juttice, and looking higher than this world of itrife and 
tumult—lI withdraw from politics. 


In this manner it is that Dr. Price fettles his accounts with. 


his numerous opponents ; with what credit to himfelf we leave 
our readers to judge? fincerely wifhing that the good doétor 
had always ated as becoming his character, in * looking 
higher than this world of ftrife and politics,” and that he had 
never laid himfelf under the mortifying neceility of confefling, 
that he had reafon to be truly afbamed of {peaking of himfelf 
on any occafion whatever. S. 





Sir Thomas Overbury: aTregedy. Atered from the late Mr. 
Richard Savage. As now performing at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent Garden, 8v¥o. 18.6. Newberry. 


In the advertifement prefixed’ to this play, we are told the 
following ftory. 

** Dottor Johnfon, in his Life of Richard Savage, «gives a circum- 
ftantial account of the Tragedy of Sir ‘Thomas Overbury; and tells 
us, that fome years atter Mr. Savage had writren one. play upon the 
fubject (which, from its owa inequality, and the imperfect and feeble 
fate of its reprefentation, was rather unfucce!stul) he refolved to write 
a fecond., ‘The following fcenes are the produce of that refolution, 

“ The manufcript of the Author was fome ume fince put into rhe 
hands of the Editor; who, on perufing it, difcovered a great many 
beauries, furrounded by almoft as many defects. The Tragedy was. 
not fiuithed ; and, fromthe difpotition of the fcenes, and conduct of 


* Three Letters, pe 48. 
U the 
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the cataftrophe, it appeared altogether unfit for the ftage. In this rude 
ftate the Editor prefented it to the Manager of Covent-Garden The= 
atre, who received it with candour, and at a convenient opportunity 
sead the play with him, and agreed to bring it on the ftage, when the 
neceflary alterations, to fit it tor the fcene, fhould be made. In con- 
fequence of this agreement, the Editor confulted his literary friends, 
under whofe advice, and. by whofe affittance, he has been enabled to 
give it to the world in its prefent form. 

“« He is aware that, as the Tragedy now ftands, it is ftill liable to 
critical ebjections. He is confident, however, that every reader of tafte 
will find infinitely more room for praife than cenfure. The altera- 
tions have been made with the greateft deference to the Manufcript 
of the Author; additions were avoided as much as poffible, and it 
has been the chief ain of the Editor, by neceflary tranfpofitiuns and 
abridgments, to make Savage mend him/élf. 

of The approbation Sir Thomas Overbury has received in the 
Theatre, is the beft proof that the Editor and his friends were not 
mittaken when they thought the Tragedy bore {trong marks of genius.” 

That this tragedy bears the marks of genius, we do not deny ; 
but we cannot help conceiving that thofe marks are hor- 
ribly marred ‘by our Editor and his literary friends. It would 
hare been fome fatisfa&tion to us, alfo, in being thus pofitively 
affured, that this play is written by Savage, to know by whom, 
and on what authority, this aflurance is made ; the author of 
the above advertifement, as well as the Editor, being here 
namelefs, . It is true, that in the dedication to Mr. Colman, 
this fame anonymous editor rejoices at having an opportunity 
to boaft a circumftance fo flattering to his vanity, as the honour 
of his, the-faid Mr. Colman’s, friendfhip. It is an aukward 
way of complimenting a patron, however, for a man to boaft 
his friendfhip, while he conceals his own name. It looks 
as if the poet was cither afhamed of the patron, or the patron 
of the poet. But be this as it will, we conceive the public 
have a right to farther fatisfaétion in this point; the authorit 
of Mr. Colman’s fhame-faced friends not being fufficient, wit 
us, to fligmatize the memory of Savage with tuch a mferable 
murilation of his firft play. 

' This modett Editor is “ confident, however, that every redder 
of tafte will find infinitely more room for praife than cenfure.” 
But if this be the cafe, we muft give up all our pretenfions to 
tafte, as we find it quite otherwife. Not that we think Savage 
fpoiled his own play; but we conceive, that our Editor and 
his literary friends (the more cooks the worfe broth!) have, 
by theiralterations, tran{pofitions, and abridgements, totally 
failed in endeavouring to make him, as they fay, mend him- 
felf. Such a hatching, cobbling piece of work, indeed, we 
hardly remember to have met with, except in Colman’s alte- 
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ration of King Lear; in which he has attempted, in like | 
manner, to make Shakefpear mend himfelf. The prefent 
Editor, indeed, is juft as little able to draw the bow of 
Savage, as his patron that of our immortal dramatift. ' 

Savage, itis true, was not the greateft play-wright of his 
time; he had- however fome dramatic genius, and his ftile 
was animated and poetical. Of this there are many beautiful 
and fpirited inftances in the play. of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
printed in Savage’s works; whereas, in the piece before us, 
moft of thole poetical allufions are omitted, while the lines 
retained or fubftituted are mean, flat, and profaic. 

Of the bufinefs of the piece we fay little, as its effec is 
beft judged of from the’ theatrical reprefentation. Some 
fcenes of the former play, however, are rejeéted, and fome 
tranfpofitions made, which to us appear improper and unartful ;. 
but whether thefe things are to be imputed to Savage or his 
menders, we cannot fay. Our readers will probably fmile at 
a fpecimen or two of the mending of thefe theatrical botchers. 

In the third a& of Savage’s firft play, Overbury, .in his 
altercation with the counteis of Somerfet, makes ufe of the 
following fimile ; 

Oh? that my words, like the fun’s powerful rays, 
Were with attraction arm’d—till, from your breaft, 
This flood of frailty rofe, exhal’d in fighs, 

Or flow’d away in ftreams of foft repentance. 

We do not altogether approve of the allegorical continuation 
of the above metaphor in the original; but what fhall we fa 
to the Editors and Emendators, who leave ‘out entirely the 
natural image which gave propriety to it, viz. the fun. la 
the new play, therefore, the allufon becomes obfcure, and 
the whole little better than ftark nontenfe | 

“ Oh! that my words were with attraction arm’d, 

Till trom a confcious breatt and confcious eye, 

The flood of frailty rofe exhal’d in fighs, 

Or flow’d away in itreams of fott repentance. ‘ 

In the expoftulation between Overbury and Somerfet in 
the Jaft a&, Savage’s firft play, the following fimple and pa- 
thetic declaration comes from the latter : 

“ Over, Why—dott thou repent it? 

Som. Repent it, faid you? E 
Oh! I could rave !—but, ’tis too late a penitence, 
For I have wrong'd thy triendfhip and undone thee. 

Now mark the mending : 

“ Som. Repent it, faid you? 

I mufta tale unfold—no—fpare my tongue, Fdare not— 
Confiding friend/bip surns me yto dread, 
Vnmanly dread! Ia you, alas! ’ewill change 
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To wrath, rebuke, to diftance, to diftrutt; 
To hate, revenge, or worle—to juft contempt. 

At the clofe of Somerfet’s conference with Northampton, in 
the third aét, on the approach of Overbury, Somerfet, in 
Savage’s play, makes the following fhort joliloquy ¢ 

«* Som. ’Tis death to meet him !—yet I cannot ftir. 

Behold how his poetical Emendators haye mended or have 
made him mend himéelf here : 

“ Som. /olus. My angry breaf, like wounds that ach at air, 

Sore-fhrinking at his lighteft breath, wall /wart; 

While he, unconfcious of my hate, 4as peace. 
Till then I fufler what I mean, his doom, 

And feel, telf-punith’d, all the pangs he merits. 

And yet the Emendators could leave out the following beau- 
tiful fimile, borrowed from Dryden, in the countefs of So- 
merfet’s reprehenfion of Northampton: 

6 Thus—while a lover talk’d my Somerfet, 

THis words fell fof like bor’ ring flakes of faow, 

And ia cold tremblings melted on my bofom. 

But now, alas! 
. The chara&er of Overbury is, in Savage, thus concifely 
and matfterly delineated by Somertet : 

** Som. Greatly you wrong him! I have found him tender 

As firft-inade mothers to jheir erring infarcts, 
Firm to his prince and faithful to his country; 
A braver fubject England never boafted, 

Nor mama nobler triend than Overbury. 

This delineation of chara&er is feebly fpun out in a 
nymber of flumzy lincs, in the following dialogue in the new 
pley: 
' ** To. my Overbury’s breafl, my foul 

Can in the private or public fcene, 

Pour out her frailor better part; to him 

As free and fafe as to the lonely rock 

Or defart plain. 

His friendihip ne’er indulged one fav’rive fault; 

It thares, it heightens ev'ry virtuous pieafure, 

And minifters to every care a comfort. 

Nevthamp. We foon may fee him reach the Statcfman’s fphere; 

But rather, I fufpect that one like him, 

Whofe geius runs imaginary rounds, 

May, in the Muic’s fairy land, erect 

Roinantic fechemes, but in the State, bewilder, 

Som. Who moft bewilder there, are who abitract 

Their ‘elfih int’refts from the gen’ral good. 

Not thus the man the Mufes call their awn: 

Him no mean lucre bribes to partial views. 

He knows from nature’s equitable rules, 

To temper jultice and enforce the laws; 
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Kuows for the public fafety, feats of arms; 


Gives gen’rous arts and fciences to bloom: 
Tells commerce how to circulate her itreams, 
And how to fence ’em from invading foes. — 
*Tis bis to boaft from elevated fpirit, 

Freedom of thought to form enquiring candour, 
Freedom of fpeech to check encroaching pow’r, 
And kindle glorious jealoufy of rights. 

The welfare of mankind is firft his aim; 

Next of bis country; laft of all, bis own*. 

Northamp. But in {uch men, could eminence of virtue, 
If fuch be his, create fo many foes? 

Som. Yes, eminence of virtue draws more foes 
Than eminence of vice. Virtue is oft 
Unhappy, theretore friendlefs ; vice holds fortune ; 
And fortune, when ’tis ber’s has friends, She’s honour’d ; 
This object of difdain has homage—v/t 
Virtue with opulence and pewr ; each juft, 

Each great, each frugal, lil’ral a& of goodnifi, 
Envy mifconfirues finifier intent, 

’Till private malice fpread in general clamour, 
And end in excellence difgrac’d or murder’d. 

We do not pretend that Savage’s original play can hoaft 
great excellence; if it could, it were here moft inhamanly 
diferaced and murdered indeed! We, therefore, think it but 
juttice to his memory, that the prefent Editor and his literary 
friends thould publith not only their own names, but the pla 
of Savage, as it came into their hands. Not but that this 
may be imperfc&t enough, It is well known, that, towards 
the clofe of his life, the Poet’s judgement, as well as genius, 
was confiderably impaired, Granting, therefore, that he did 
leave a re-written copy of this play, this revival of it argues 
very little judgement or genius in thofe who have taken the 
trouble to dig it out of its merited obscurity, W, 





A foort account of the prefent Epidemic Cough and Fever. In 
a Letter to Dr. De la Cour. at Bath. By. William Grant, 
M. D. 8vo. 6d. Cadeil. 


Dr. Grant conceives the cough and fever, here treated of, 
to have been. fo completely ditcufled by Sydenham, that he 
coes little more than repeat that phyfician’s deicription and 
mode of treatment. $* 


* A kind of setrograde order, if, as the Poet fays, felf-love and focial be 
the fame ; the greateft cofmopolite being the firft and beft frignd to him(feclf. 
Friend, paint, neighbour, firit he will embrace 
iis country sext, and aext ali human race. Rev. 
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An Effay on the Pefitlential -Fever of Sydenham, commonly called 
the Gaol, Hofpital, Ship, and Camp Fever. By William 

Grant, M.D. Author of the Obfervations on Fevers. 8vo. 

S. fewed. Cadell. 

Jr. Grant defcribes this fever much in the fame manner 
as Huxham does the putrid and malignant fever ; confidering 
it firft as fimple, and afterwards as it is complicated with in- 
flammation, putridly, &c, He diftinguifhes, hower, the pu- 
trid from the gaol. fever; which fome writers will have to 
be one and the fame. sl 





De Arthritide Primigenia & Regulari, Gulielmi Mufgrave, 
M. D. apud Exonienfes olim Praétici, Opus Pojflhumum, quod 
nunc primum publict juris facit Samuel Mufgrave, M. D. 
Authoris Pronepos. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Londini, Elmily. Oxonii, 
Prince. 

Dr. Mufgrave, the author of this treatife, has been dead 
upwards.of fifty years. Some time after his deceafe, we learn, 
this trad was printed at the Clarendon prefs: though, from_ 
various accidents, its earlier publication has been prevented. 
The author hath treated his fubje& in a manner, by no 
means derogatory to his reputation in the medical world; 
although we conceive that many of his brethren of the fa- 
culty will not readily give into “his affertion, that the Gout 
is frequently communicated by coition, “* 





The Genius of Britain, to General Howe, the night before the 
Battle at Long-Ifland. An Ode. to. 6d. Sewell. 
This ode reprefents the Genius of Britain repairing to Gene- 
ral Howe’s tent 
‘* With eyes that wept, and cheek of clay” 
to with him fuccefs and fing him a war-fong on the eve of the 
aforefaid battle. Our Genius is remarkable for nothing fo 
much as his loyalty ; which is better by half than his being 
merely poetical. One piece of information, how ever, he gives 
us; which is, Lord Chatham was 
* Once a Sun, now fearce a Star, 
“ By whofe mean ambition fed 
** Roars the brazen throat of War.” 
May the brazen throat of war feed on fuch flender diet tilt it 
be ftarved, fay the Reviewers : not that they very clearly con- 
ceive what kind of provender the mean ambition of a far is ; 
unlefs indeed the poet means one of thofe failing flars, which 
are mere vapours not a whit better than a difh of blanc- mee: 
er Mis. Glats’s. moonfhine, 
dn 








Noorthouck’s Hiftorical and Claffical Diftionary. ¥5r 


An Hiftorical and Claffical Diionary : containing the Lives and 

. Chara€lers of the moft eminent and learned Perfons, in every Age 
and Nation, ie the earlieft Period to the prefent Time. By 
John Noorthouck. 2 vols, 8vo. 12s. Cadell. 


Mr. John Noorthouck appears not to be the worft book-ma- 
ker of the times: from a numbez of errors, however, which 
he has fallen into, and miftakes which he feems to be unqua- 
lified for corre&ting, we cannet recommend his performance to 
fach ftudents as would wifh to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the lives and charaéters of eminent or learned perfons, In 
fome particulars, we muft add, Mr. Noorthouck is the lefs ex- 
cufable, fince many recent publications and indeed almoft all 
the periodical pamphlets abound in ufeful hints for fuch a 
dictionary. As it might appear partial or invidious to enter 
into particulars, we fhall only obferve, that the very publica- 
tion which Mr. Noorthouck obliquely reprobates, in the con- 
clufion of his account of the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
would have afforded him, if he had deigned only to confult the 
index of it, abundant materials for fupplying the deficiencies 
ef his own book. site ia 





An Effay on the Nature and Caufe of the (fo called) Worm-Fever. 

By Samuel Mufgrave, M. D. F. R. 8. Sc. 8vo. 6d. Payne. 

A judicious practical Effay on a diforder that is frequently 
imputed to worms, when it proceeds from other caufes 3 
particularly from a morbid affeétion of the bowels, proceeding 
from improper food, fuch as green fruit, &c. 77 





Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. By a Society of Phyficians 
in London. Vol. v. 8vo. 6s. boards. Cadell. 

This volume contains near forty articles, many of them re- 
fpe&ting fingular and important cafes in phyfic and furgery, 
that have come lately under the cognizance of the firft practi- 
tioners in London. na 


—_— OO 


A Colleftion of Plans of the Antiquities of England and Wales. 


By Francis Crofe, fg. 4to. 10S. 6c . boards, Hooper 
A fapplemental volume to Mr. Grofe’s antiguities ; the more 


neceflary to perfons poffeff-d of that elaborate and elegant 
work, as perfpective views of building convey to few an ade- 
quate ‘idea of its parts and proportions, thas ta 
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1g2 The Diabe-Lady, ec. 


The Diabo-Lady: or a Match in Hell, A Poem.. Dedicated. 
to the worft' Woman in her Majefly’s Dominions. 4t0. 15. 6ds 
Fielding and Walker... . 

An additional inftance, to the many, which have lately of- 
fered, of that licentious abufe of the prefs; which makes the 
trueft friends to its liberty juftly apprehenfive that, fooner or 
later, fome arbitrary miniftry will argue, from fuch abufe, 
againft the ufe of it; and lay it under a ‘defpotic reftraint. 

The Diabs-Lady is a counterpart to the Diaboliad; of 
which we gave fome account in our Jaft Review. Certain it is 
that the vices of the prefent age are flagitious enough to afford 
a plea for the fevereft fatire, if fuch vices were not ‘too flagiti- 
ous,to be the proper objeét of it. The views of the fatirift 
fhould be amendment, not punifhment ; now there is little rea- 
fon to {uppofe perfons fo wicked as to be diftinguifhed by an 
exaltation to the firft rank in Hell, within the reach of refor- 
mation.—Again,, if the fatirift even means caftigation, and to 
damn, the criminal to fume; he ought to confider whether it 
be firyétly poetical juftice to damn even the worft man or wo- 
mavin his majefty’s dominions, in this world and the next too. 


A true fatirift will give the Devil himfelf no more than his 
due. eee 





Mild Punifhment fourd Policy, or Obfervations on the Laws rela- 
tive to Debtors and Felons, &c. ‘By William Smith, M. Ds 
8yo, 1s. 6d. Bew. 

Dr. William Smith here points a number of defeéts in our 
laws relative to debtors and felons ;. to few of which, however, 
much man, who knows-any-thing of the matter, and hath paid 
any attention to the fubjeét, can be a ftranger. We are forry, 
notwithftanding, to fay, that we think moft of his remedies in- 


adequate and his cxpedients futile ; particalarl tho/e refpect- 
ing the regulation of public proftitutes; in which there is a 
degree of feverity very inconfiftent with the {pirit of philan- 
thropy generally pretended to by this writer. > Slag 





The Works in Architeéiure of Robert and James Adam, Efquires. 
No. 4. Containing Defigns of fome public Buildings, Yolio, 
imperiat paper. 11. 1s. Becket. 

A magnificent ‘work, publifhed in numbers, that does no 
Jeis honour to the tafte of the encouragers of fo capital a pub- 
lication, than it “does to the mafterly architects, who are the 
authors of it, 
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Popham’ Colleétion of Latin.Poems, &c. 153 


- Selefta Poemata Anglorum Latina, feu fparfim edita, feu ha&tenus 
inedita. Accurante Edvardo Popham, Coll. Oriel, Oxon. 
nuper Soc. Vols III. t2mo. 3s. fewed. Dodfley. 

This third is, we underftand, the laft volume, which the in- 

nious editor intends to publifh, of this collection, Weare, 
By no means fond of modern Latin poetry; there are, never- 
thelefs, fome excellent tranflations, from our Englith poets, 
contained in this mifcellany ; which havé given us great plea- 
fure in the perufal. 





Sermons preached at Lincoln’s-Inn, between the Years 1765 and 
1776: with a larger Difcourfe, on Chrifi’s driving the Aire 
chants out of the Temple; in which the Nature and Bnd of that 
famous Tranfaétion is explained. By Richard Hurd, D.D. 
tre Bifhop of Lichfield and Coventry. 8vo. §s. in boards. 

ell, 

_ Thefe difcourfes are extremely various ; forme of them rifing 

into the perplexities of fcholaftic divinity, and others finking 

down to the petites morales of the bon ton. In both cafes, how- 
ever, the ftile and manner of treating them are fuch as might 
well be expected from the ** poli/hed Hurd.” 


—- ——— 





Sermons on the following Subjeéis; viz. The Divine Omnipre- 
fences The Ajcenfion of Chrift; The Obligation to fearch the 
Scriptures; The Bleffednefs of thofe to whom to live im Chrift, 
and te die, is Gain; Our Time's in the Hand of God; the Sharte 
nes and Prailty of Human Life; the Charaéter of the babitu- 
ally Religious; God's crowning the Year with bis Goodnefs. By 
Thomas Amory, Di D. 8vo. §s. boards. Buckland. : 
The fermons, here publithed, are, in number, twenty; thir- 

teen of which were tranfcribed for the prefs, by the author 5 
the other feven being fuch as had been feparately printed many 
yeats ago. They relate to the moft important points of fpe- 
culative and praétical religion ; without entering into difficult 
and perplexing paflages; about which Chriftians of different 
denominations fo violently difagree. 








The whole Works of Flavius Fofephus. Containing, 1. The Life 
of Fofephus, as written by bimfelf. 2. The Antiquities of the 
Fewifh People; with a Defence of thofé Antiquities, in anfwer 
Yo Apion. 3. The Hiftory of the Martyrdom of the Maccabees ; 
and the Wars of the Fews, with the neighbouring Nations, till 
thé final Deftrudiion of Ferufalem by the Raman Power. 4. Ac- 
count of Philo’s Ambafy from the Fews of Alexandria to the 
~ Von V. x Emperet 


























154 Thompfon and Price’s Tranflation of Fofephus. 


Emperor Caius Caligula. The whole newly tranflated from the 
Original Greek. By Ebenexer Thompfon, D.D. and Wiliiam 
Charles Price, LL.D. N° 1. Price 6d, Fielding and 
Walker. ‘ . 
In behalf of this publication we have received the following 
note : : 

To the Lonpow Reviewers. 

_ Gents, 

Although it hath not been ufual for the Reviewers to take notice of 
books publifhed in weekly numbers, they are in general not lefs im- 
portant or interefting than others; it would be fetting a good exam- 
ple, therefore, for the London Reviewers to take notice of thefe things, 
among which none deferves better their recommendation than the new 
‘tvanflation of Jotephus, by the Doétors Thompfon and Price; the 
propofals of which are tranimitted you, inclofed. 

Y", humble. 
Philo-biblius. 

In anfwer to the above, we muft confefs, that the many im- 
pofitions on the reader, by the publication of certain books in 
weekly numbers, call aloud for proper redrefs. At the fame 
time, as it is a mode of publifhing which is convenient to 
many, it werea pity it fhould not be fubje& to proper ani- 
madverfion. We have accordingly looked over the firft num- 
ber of this mew tranflation ; but find it differ fo little from the 
old one by L’Eftrange, that it was hardly worth while for the 
bookfellers to’ employ (or perhaps to create) two learned doc- 
tors on purpofe to make a new verfion from the original Greck. 
We fay create, becaufe, although we have made a very minute 
enquiry after the do€tors Ebenezer Thompfon and William 
Charles Price, we cannot find any body, but the publifhers, 
who ever heard of their names before. 





“The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Teflament; with 
Notes explanatory, critical, and praG@ical, felected from the 
Works of feveral eminent Authors. Folio. 31. 38. Fry. 

Of the notes annexed to this bible Jittle is to be faid, as they 
are but few, and thofe very concife. As to the Bible itfelf, 
we muft do the printer the juftice to own,* that. the typogra- 
phical execution of it is, as he truly afferts, fuperior to any 
thing of the kind, ever printed in this or any other nation. 





A Sermon preached before the Houfe of Lords, in the Abbey Church 
of Weftminfler. By Richard, Lord Bifoop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. 4to. 1s. Cadell, =F. 
‘Lhe character of Bifhop Hurd is fo well known as a prea- 

cher, that we need only fay that the prefent fermon is by 10 

ra means 
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means unworthy of his great abilities, the dignity of his audi- 
tors, or the importance of the occafion, 





A Sermon preached before the Honourable Houfe of Commons, on 
" Friday, Dec. 13, 1776, being the Day appointed to be sbferved . 
asa Day of Solemn Fa/ting. By Fobn Buthkr, LL.D. 4to. 

1s. Cadell. 
An h¥mane and charitable difcourfe, well adapted to the oc- 
cafion, and worthy of a Chriftian divine, ; 





4 Sermon, preached before the Univerfity of Dublin, on Friday the 
13th of December, 1776 ; being the Day appointed by authority 
for a General Faft and Humiliation, By Thomas-Leland, 
D. D. Senior Fellow of Trinity Callege, and Vicar of St. Anne's, 
Dublin. 4to, Conant. 

Among the many fenfible and pious difcourfes, preached on 
the day of the late general faft, the fermon before us claims 
particular attention, Onpr readers will judge from its exor- 
dium, 

Jupces, Chap. xxi. Ver. 2 and 3. 

And the people came to the houfe of God, and abode there till even 

before Go and lift up their voices and wept fore ; 


And faid, O Lord God of Ifrael ! why is this come to pafs in Ifrael, 
that there fhould be this day, one tribe lacking in Ifrael? 

“* The fpectacle here prefented is interefting and affecting. On this 
day, we may contemplate it with advantage, fo as to receive inftruc- 
tion. when initruction feems moft neceflary, from thofe things which 
‘t happened for examples,” and were written for “our admonition.” 

“ A defperate civil war, commenced between Ifrael and one offend- 
ing tribe, had been carried on with mutual flaughter and varioys fuc- 
cels ; and clofed in the almoft total excifion of thofe men, who had 
Gefied the authority of their national government. The'pgople, how- 
ever provoked at the offenders, however elated by fuccefs, in the midft 
ef victory, looked back on the havock they had made, in grief and 
conflernation, In the day of wrath, they had ** marched through the 
land, in indignation.” ‘Their weapons were red: but they foon reflect- 
ed that it was in the blood of their countrymen and brethren. ‘They 
were humbled, they were afflicted; they proclaimed a fatt ;_ they lay 
prottrate betore the throne of mercy : with ‘one voice, with one heart, 
they poured forth the eifufions of a relenting fpiri. Too violently 
agitated to debate the juttice of their quarrel, 400 ceeply pierced to 
cricufs the occafion, to condemn the authors, agents, or iomenters 
of it, they gave free courfe to their remorfe ;_ they implored the di- 
y.ne affiftance, to clofe the public breach, to heal thole wounds their 
nation had now received, a to difpofe the hearts of all to peace and 
Ieconciligtions—Such was the conclufion of their civil itrife. 
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“ Tam not folicitous to draw any parallel to this detail. “Dute-it: : 
merely as an occafion to remind you, in general, -of the prefent: fitua- 
tion of our Iirael ; and to lead you to fuch reflections, as may promote 
the purpofe of thus aflembling before God in prayer and humiliation ; 
that in his great mercy he may heal our wounds, and avert the’ evils 
with which we are threatened, 

** Weare at this day, not indeed at the conclufion, poffibly but at 
commencement of acivil war. It hath already proved far more obfti- 
nate, far more afflicting and alarming, than at firit our pride fuffered 
us to fufpect: and from this ‘* beginning of ftrife” the moft bitter wa- 
ters have already gufhed out, One tribe, however divided from us by 
fituation, yet of our own kinguage and people, influenced, I do not 
fay by what motives, hath avowed, and fcems to glory in its fepara- 
tion. Ina conteft, however raifed and inflamed, the appeal hath been 
made to heaven; and the decifion feems, even yet, by no means fo 
compleat, as to afford good ground for contidence and fecurity. It is 
not the bufinefs of the prefent hour, to fpeculate on the caufes and 
occafions of this conte{t.. In the time of cur vifitation, we are to con- 
fider only that we have been vifited. There is an inteftine war; the 
empire 1s rent; men’s paffions are inflamed ; their fentiments vari- 
ous ; their atlections divided ; the immediate itate of things alarming ; 
the future profpeét melancholy ; but one event defirable, a fpeedy and 
effeGual reconcilement.— - 

+ Itis not for the Chriflian to be dazzled by the fplendour of a 
bloody victory; to exult in the mileries of unotiending thoufands, 
crufhed by an unnatural and grievous conflict. It is not for the Chrif- 
tian to flatter men’s paffions, to echo their animofities, to “ {peak evil 
of dignities,” or viru'ently of his fellow-{udjects. When the fword is 
drawn, he looketh up to that power, by whom it is appvinted for 
chaftilement and terrour. His language is the pathetic language of 
the Prophet: “* O thou fword of the Lord, how long ere thou be qui- 
et! Put thyfelf into thy feabbard, reft, and be lili.” His heart’s de- 
fire and prayer to God mufl be, that he who ruleth the hearts of 

inces, who giveth counfellors wifdom, and reitraineth the madnefs 
of the people, may arife and help us ; aflwage our animofities, avert 
our dangers, fheathe the weapon of the deitroyer, and make us all to 
know and fee the-real happinefs of all, Reconciliation and Peace.” 

In this.truly chriftian {pirit of reconciliation and peace our 
excellent preacher proceeds to explode the national vices; 
which may be fuppofed juftly to have brought on us the prefent 
judgment of enmity and war. 

** But,” fays he, “ it is grievous to dwell on fuch objects,—Yet, 
let me mention one vice, {pread, countenanced, and favoured, in thefé 
pations. I mean the paffion for cerifure and reviling, and the tremen- 
dous abufe of liberty, for an océafion to revenge and malice, infolence, 
and pride, or perhaps fome clandeitine purpofe of felf-intereft, The 

viod is in the memory of many among us, when this fury burf 
ae its ufual concealments, and raiféd the head with undifguifed im- 


pic nce.—We know tha: its virulence has been fhed on every charac- 
fer, even the molt exahed,’ In the eleva.ed fcenes of life, in the dif- 


cuflion 
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cuffion of public condu& and public characters, we are told: that fuch | 
offences muft come, But we know that in inferior diftriéts and com- 
munities, the odious and contemptable have awkwardly imitated this 
licence ;_ and that fcarcely in any retirement, can the moft anofferding 


be aflured of enjoying the peace of private life, or the honeft difcharge _ 


of his focial duties, when there are vehicles to convey to public view, 
the wantonnels or malice of anyone man who withes to difturb his 

evel afk not why the vigour of government hath not been exerted 
to crufh thefe ferpents. I enquire not into the propriety of thofe max- 
_ims or modes of-poliey, by which they have been fuffered to exhauft 
their own venom : till the indifcriminate rage of cenfure hath; at length, 
deprived it of its fting ; and the innocent and guilty alike are taught to 
defpife the impotence of its hiffings,” 


A dreadful, but too true an effe& of the prefent licentious . 


abufe of the prefs ; which we are fo often called upon to re- 
prehend ! 


4 Sermon on the late General Faft, preached at Gray's- Inn Chapel, 
on Friday, Dec. 13, 1776. By Henry Stebbing, D. D. 8vo. 
1s. Flexney, 

Proper without peculiarity, except that fome may think. Dr, 

Stebbing a little uncharitably fevere on the poor deluded Ame-~ 

ricans. x 








A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, on Friday, 
Dee. 13, 1776; being the Day appointed for a General Faft. 
By Myles Cooper, LL.D. gto. 1s. Rivington. 

Dr. Cooper very judicioufly obferves, that when men’s prin- 
ciples are wrong, their practices will feldom be right. . This is 
an undoubted truth; it will bear, however, much difpute, 
whether he has applied it properly in his practical reflections 
on the prefent ftate of political affairs. -  Y 


A Sermon preached on Friday, Dec. 13, 1776. By William 

Carpenter, D. D. 4to. 64. Robinion. 

A well-méaning practical difcourfe, tending to fhew that re- 
pentance and amendment of life are the only means of recon- 
ciling ourfelves to God, and deferving the protection of 
divine providence, ; 








A fincere, general and confiant Reformation of Manners, recom- 

_ mended, in a Sermon, preached at Eling in Hants, om Friday 
the 13th of December, 1776; being the Day appointed for a 
General Fat. By the Rev. Philip Le Brocg, M. A, Curate 
of Eling. 4to. 1s. Baker. 

Among other objects of complaint and regret, Mr, Le 
Brocq very juftly taments, what may be called the charaéterif+ 
tic vice of the age, hypocrify; a vice of all others the moft 
odious and deteftable in the eyes both of God and Man. . 
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rs - Sermons ba the General» Faft: 


A Sermon preached at the Parifh-church of Newbery; Berks; Dec, » 
13,1776, being the’ Day appsinted for a Public’ Faft.’ By 
the Rev. Thomas Penrsfe. 4to. 1s. Davis. 

A powerful perfuafive fo the prefervation of peace and good- 
will among men, 





= 7 


Two Sermons preached Dec. 13, 1776, being the Day appointed 
Sor a General Faf. By the Rev. Richard de Courcy. 8vo. 15, 
Robinfon. 

A pious differtation on the nature and efficacy of fafting, 
= Mt peculiar propriety of /eeking the Lord, in the day of 
diftrefs. me ae 





The beft Method of putting an End to the American War. Being 
the Subfiance of a Sermon preached Dec. 13, 1770» the Day | 
i General Faft. By Cradock Glafcott, A. AZ. 8vo. 3A. 

athews. 
- This beft method appears to be the pious cffufion of fome 
rhapfodical methodift. 


—wn ae 


A Sermon preached Dec. 13, 1776, the-late Day of National 
Humiliation, to a Congregation of Proteflant Diffenters, By 
Newcome Cappe. 8vo. Od, Johnfon. 


An animated and pathetic difcourfe, exceptionable:only in 
being too much perhaps in favour of the Americans, : 





God's Departure from a People, the moft dreadful Fudgment.— 
Preached to a Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters at Bethnal- 
Green. By Fobn Kell. vo. 6d. Buckland. 

God’s departure from a people is certainly the moft dreadful 
judginent that can befall them: but we think it a want of 
judgment in our modern fermonizers, to reprefent the Deity as 
fo'capricious and revengeful a being, as too many of them 
are apt to do, 





Serious RefleGtions addreffed to all Parties, on the prefent fate of 
American Affairs.—Preached at Chefhunt in Hertfordfhire. By 
P. Worfley. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, 

Mr. Worfley here paints with a lively pencil the horrors 
of a civil war, and as devoutly prays that our unhappy dif- 
ferences with America may foon be adjufled, 


A Short, 
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4 Short, Plain Difcaurfe, delivered in the Parifp Church of i 
Lambourn, in Berks, -By the Rev. F.,Smith, Vicar, 8vo. 64. 
This difcourfe is, indeed, fo plain, that he who runs may x 


read, and fo fhort that he need not run faft to be very foon at 
the end of it. It has a propriety in it, however, which.is 
wanting in many longer difcourfes; the author very probably 
proceeding on the antient adage, fo very, apt on, all critical 
occafions, ** the leaft faid is fooneft mended.” \ 




































The. Denunciation of Chrift. againft Ferufalem confidered and ap- 
plied. Preached in the Parifo Church of St. Michael Cornhill. 
By R. P. Finch, D.D. Reétor of that Parifh 4to. 64d. 
Rivington. 

Aa application of a portion of Scripture more pious and 
general, than. the .prefent partial occafion may feem to 
require. 





A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the 
Mbbey Church at Weflminfler, Nov. 5, 1776+ By Fab Lord 
Bifhop of Rochefter.: 4to. 6d. Dodiley. at 
A good-enough bifhop’s-fermon on fo trite and hacknied 

occafion as the gunpowder plot. 





The Love of Mankind the. Fundamental Principle of the Chriflian 
Religion. Preached before the Gentlemen. Natives of the County 
of Somerfet, at their Annual Meeting in the Church of St. Marge 
Redcliff, Briftol, Sept. 16, 1776. By Fobn Langhorne, D.D. 
Reétor of Blaydon, Somerfetfrire. 4to. 18 Bicker. 

Every thing in this world feems to be turned topfy-turvy by 
the tafty writers of this refined age. Thus the natives of Zu- 
merzet-zbire, zbure, are all become. gentlemen; and what is 
more extraordinary, the fundamental principle of the Chrifian 
religion, which was heretofore univerfally {aid to be the. Love 

_ of God, is dwindled down to the Love of Man /—Egregious 

Dr. John Langhorne ! “Peo 





The Power of Chriftianity. over the. malignant Pafiont, aferted, 
the real Caufes of Perfecution among Chriftians,..and the.true 
Grounds of mutual Forbearance in Religious Opinions explained: 
—Before the Univerfity of Cambridge, Nov. 3, 1776. By 
Samuel Cooper, D. D. formerly Fellow of Magdalen: Ciilege. 
ate. 1s. Woodyer, bridge. Becket, &c. London. 
A truly religious and moral difcourfe, 

 Encopcagements 
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Bncouragements promifed to Reformation —Before the Governors of 
the’ Magdalen Hofpital, May 2, 1776. By Robert Markham, 
D. D. Reétor of St: Mary's, Whitechapel. 6d. Rivington. 
We are glad to find Dr. Markham not fo uncharitably fe- 

vere on the poor penitent proftitutes,; as we have fometimes 
heard a certain divine; who now lays claim to the compaf- 
fion «vert of Magdalens. m% 





A Sermon preached at St. Paul's, New-York, Sept. 42, 1776. 
’ Being the firft Sunday after the Englifh Chiirches opened on Ge- 
neral Howe's taking Poffejfion of the Town, Se. By the Rev. 
Mr. O' Beirne; Chaplain to Lord Howe. « Publifoed at the Re- 
ueft of the Congregation. 6d. Beecroft; &c, 
t would be ftrange if a fermon, preached on fuch an occa- 
fion, were not politically loyal, as well as religioufly or- 
thodox, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
. The following letter containing ina great meafure our own 
fentiments concerning the work therein mentioned, we {pare 
- Ourfelves the trouble of a formal article by inferting it. 
To tae AUTHORS of tHe LONDON REVIEW, 
Gentlemen, ; 
__. Perhaps it may not come within your plan to take ariy notice of fuck 
things as The Ladies Diaries ; but I hope you will fo far oblige me as 
to recommend to publick notice, that lately publifhed by Reuben 
Burrow. - It is indeed. the work of a matter in feience, and contains 
many geometrical propofitions, moft of which are new and curious, 
others very ~oe and of very extenfive “ae and all of them de- 
- monftrated with the moft elegant concifenefs, I would not have you 
think that this isa mere puff, for I aflure you that. neither the author 
nor the publifher know any thing of my writing this, ner do I intend 
that they fhall know from whence it comes; but I fend you this merely 
out of gratitude for the pleafure I have already received, and the fu- 
* ture profit I hope to reap from this ingenious performance ; and I 
» make no queftion but that all mafters of the fulbjeét will accord with 
this my teitimony. At the fame time I mutt eonfefs, that I could have 
withed the author had fpared his farcaitical remarks upon fome great 
names in the fame walk of fcience with himfelf, as there is room 
enough therein for‘all to move peaceably and quietly; without jaftling 
~veach other. I am, Yours, 
ANONYMOUS. 
*,* The Reviewers would gladly comply with Mr. Bolter- 
vton’s-xequeft ; but are fearful that fo profound an inveftigation, 
.oas-he feems to. require, into fo very abftrufe a fubje&, would 
prove as little edifying as entertaining to their readers, Ik is 
the lefs neceflary alfo, if it be true, as he informs us, that Dr. 
~ Psieftley has taken up the pen in defence of himfelf—Nobody 
as better able to do him juftice, 7 





